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THERE is political activity nowhere in” the country now, except in 
Tennessee and Virginia, but in both those States it is very great, and 
in the former the excitement is very considerable. The result in 
neither, so"far as concerns the success of candidates, will be of particular 
interest to the people outside of Virginia and Tennessee. Already the 
thing of most importance which the contest could effect has been 
effected—the Tennessee Republicans have been compelied to give up 
the proscriptive policy which—natural enough, and even not uncom- 
mendable, in the years first succeeding the war—has now been too long 
in‘force. Mr. Stokes wanted the governorship, and so did Mr. Senter, 
whoghas the advantages of having Mr. Brownlow’s backing and the 
present possession of the office, which he fills vice Brownlow elected to 
the Senate. Stokes is said to be very strong in East Tennessee, he 
being a typical East Tennesseean himself; and when the party to which 
both he and Senter belong met the other day in convention, the fol- 
lowers of each were so nearly equal in strength, and the opposi- 
tion of the one to the other so virulent, that the convention split 
amidjthe wildest cursing and bawling and giving of the lie and chal- 
lenging to fight, and each candidate now claims that he is the nomi- 
nee, and was nominated by acclamation—the latter assertion seeming 
reasonable, It is impossible to tell, at this distance, what will be the 
result. An event understood to be in Stokes’s favor is a decision just 
made in the State Supreme Court, to the effect that the power to set 
aside registration for frauds and irregularities, which was attempted 
to be conferred on the governor by the Legislature, and was actually 
employed by Brownlow, is a judicial power, and cannot be lawfully 
exercised by the Executive. 





But it is not certain that Senter will lose anything by this decision. 
It was among the possibilities, of course, that, being governor, he 
might decide on setting aside the vote of some precincts whose politi- 
cal complexion should displease him; and under the law as it was 
before the decision, some thousands of voters were disfranchised who 
now, it is very probable, may not vote for any friend and protégé of 
the man who disfranchised them. But whoever plays the political 
game with Brownlow for adviser, may be expected to play a bold 






























































game, and Senter, whether or not he was moved thereto by a knowledge 
of what the court's decision on the registry cases would be, has, all of 
a sudden, come out as an enemy of proscription and a friend of the 
enfranchisement of certain of the disfranchised—of an upset of Brown- 
low’s pet policy. Stokes can do no less than follow suit; and so the 
case stands—a fight that we do not see how Mr. Andrew Johnson, 
being on the spot, can keep out of at all, yet we hear nothing of his 
being in it. Whether or not a peace will be patched up before the 
election we do not know, but in any case nobody will be sorry to hear 
that the Republicans of Tennessee begin to feel more disposed to trust 
their late Confederate neighbors, and everybody will hope that some 
of the other Border States—noiably Missouri—may follow the new 
example Tennessee sets them as they followed the old. As Mr. Greeley 
writes to the West Virginia Republicans: “ Now you can amnesty the 
Rebels. Soon the question will be, Shall they amnesty you?” And 
this he says because each year a certain number of the disfranchised 
die and a certain number of their sons, who cannot be disfranchised, 
take their places—numbers so large that, in West Virginia's case, the 
“ Rebels,” Mr. Greeley estimates, will in six years have overcome the 
present majority against their side. Emigration will interfere with 
this predicted course of things, and so will new questions; but still the 
policy is a good one, and the argument has weight. On the other hand, 
it may not be utterly uncalled for to pray that the late rebels, when 
newly enfranchised, may not devote themselves to remembering the 
past of their history and forgetting the future of it—a species of vicious 
bull which is a Southern favorite. 





General Butler has been “interviewed” during the week, and an- 
nounced—though not for the first time—his belief that the charge ot 
the premature concession of belligerency to the South had no legal 
basis, owing to Mr. Lincoln's proclamation and to the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case of Moran agt. the Equitable Insurance Co., 
delivered eleven days before the Queen's proclamation, in which the 
court ruled that the blockade was not, as Mr. Sumner says, a pacific, 
but a belligerent blockade. The General added that he concurred in 
the remark attributed to Chief-Justice Chase, that “we could not 
stand five minutes before any court in Europe on the legal positions of 
Sumner’s speech.” The General's own charge against England is in fact 
not a legal one at all, but a political one, namely: that the object of her 
whole policy was to break‘down this Government; and his remedy is a 
strict embargo, so as to stop*all importations from her, and stop the ex- 
port of our bonds to pay for them. 





Mr. Laird has come out with a letter, for which the English Govern- 
ment will hardly thank him, showing that his proceedings in the pre- 
paration and despatch of the Alabama were (municipally) legal, and 
perfectly open to official inspection from first to last. This helps to 
bar the escape of the Government from moral responsibility, and at the 
same time affords an opportunity of affirming in a most decided and 
decisive way the doctrine for which the United States has contended 
throughout the controversy, that a state is bound to provide municipal 
machinery for the fulfilmentjof its international obligations, and that 
the refusal of Lord Palmerston to do so, and the public applause which 
greeted his refusal, were a shameless evasion of a duty, on the perform- 
ance of which the very existence of international law, in any other char- 
acter than that of a body of ethical doctrine, depends. The Chamber of 
Commerce at Liverpool has received Mr. Motley with a good deal of 
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unction, and it is with no desire to mar the effect of “the interchange 
of civilities,” but with the view of warning adult Englishmen against 
the bad results of allowing their passions and prejudices to affect their 
foreign policy, that we mention that the outrageous conduct of the 
members of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce during the war, not 
to resident Americans only, but to every Englishman who professed 
sympathy with the North, makes their present expressions of cordiality 
towards the United States bear an unpleasant resemblance to the ori- 
ental sign of self-abasement known as “eating dirt.” Moreover, we 
advise the Free Trade League here to request them solemnly to stop 
petitioning United States Ministers, the minute they land, for free 
trade. United States ambassadors have no control over the tariff, as 
Liverpool traders ought to know, and their recommendations of free 
trade produce much the same effect on the American public as the 
appearance of Satan would produce at a missionary meeting, if he 
clothed himself in a gown and bands, and undertook to offer advice as 
to the conduct of the operations. 





The only other additional contributions to the Alabama controversy 
are the appearance of a letter in the London Times from Senator 
Grimes, of Iowa, denying that there was any disposition in this coun- 
try to go to war with England at present, and alleging that the cause 
of complaint against her was not the premature recognition of South- 
ern belligerency, but the fact that the Alabama was a British ship 
which in a time of peace preyed on American commerce. The North- 
western States, he said, wanted Canada in order to give them the con- 
trol of the navigation of the St. Lawrence, but had no desire or inten- 
tion of taking it by force, and did not see the necessity of doing so. 
His account of the publication of Mr. Sumner’s speech is, that the in- 
junction of secrecy was removed at the orator’s own request; but Sen- 
ator Thayer, of Nebraska, informs the Associated Press that it was re- 
moved on the motion of Mr. Chandler, and that the impression was at 
the time that the speech was endorsed by all—no one, with the ex- 
ception of McCreery, of Kentucky, dissenting. 


Senator Grimes has been severely rebuked by the London corre- 
spondent of the Tribune for writing to the Times without permission, 
unauthorized correspondence with that journal being, it appears, only 
permitted to Mr. Motley and men of his literary standing. The same 
writer administers a sharp and well-deserved rap on the knuckles to Mr. 
Sumner and other senators for not having taken his (the correspondent’s) 
advice, and appointed Mr. Moran chargé d’ affaires in London on Mr. 
Adams’s resignation, instead of sending over Mr. Reverdy Johnson. 
He communicated to the Tribune some weeks ago, «lso, the exclusive 
and important intelligence that there was a triple alliance on foot 
against this country by France, England, and Spain. ‘The fact,” said 
he, “which at this moment dwarfs all other facts is the beginning 
of negotiations for an alliance, offensive and defensive, between Eng- 
land, France, and Spain against the United States. This I telegraphed 
to you two days ago. Jt is still a secret in London. 1 shall say nothing 
of the sources of my information, nor can I add much to the 
original statement.” As we have since heard nothing of this 
infamous league from either the Tribune or him, we cannot, in 
spite of our unwillingness to impute improper motives to any bro- 
ther journalist, help fearing that this silence is not altogether acci- 
dental. We know well that it would not suit the purposes of these 
designing powers to have themselves watched by our enterprising con- 
temporary, and we know, too, that their treasuries are full of the fruits 
of plunder and oppression. 


There is one point in the Alabama controversy which has been 
greatly dwelt on, as an aggravation both of the connivance of England 
at the operations of the rebel cruisers, and of the operations them- 
selves, and that is that the rebels had no prize courts, and destroyed 
enemy's property at sea without submitting it to adjudication. This 
point was touched upon in Harper's Weekly last week, and we see it 
again in a recent ktter of the Rev. Dr. Henry to the Hartford Courant. 
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' vests instanter in the captor, to keep or destroy as he sees fit. 





























































Now the fact is, the rebels had Courts of Admiralty—their Confede. 
rate District Courts exercising admiralty jurisdiction under the Con. 
federate Constitution, just as those of the United States, of which they 
were an exact copy, did here at the North. Secondly, a belligerent 
cruiser is not obliged by the law of nations to carry in prizes for judi- 
cial condemnation unless there is some doubt or dispute about the 
title to the captured property. If the ship, and all it contains, he 
confessedly enemy’s property, he may destroy it on the spot. R. H. 
Dana says, in his edition of Wheaton: “ A trial by a prize tribunal js 
not a right enemies can claim, nor a duty to them. They have no stand- 
ing in court. If it be assumed that all captures are enemy's property, 
there need be no prize courts.” In fact, in all maritime wars, larce 
numbers of vessels have been burnt at sea, by belligerent captors, when 
for any reason it was inconvenient to take them into port for sale, there 
being no pretence of neutral interest in the ship or cargo. It was done 
on both sides during the Revolutionary war and the war of 1812. The 
principle of international law is, that enemies’ property captured at seq 





Prize 
courts exist, in fact, for the protection of neutrals. 





The Presbyterian General Assembly (New School), now sitting in 
this city, has had before it for some days a recommendation for prayer 
for peace between, if correctly reported, the “‘ two great Protestant na- 
tions” of the world. It would, we suspect, puzzle any theologian in 
the country to show that war between two Protestant nations was qa 
whit more repulsive to the Almighty, or more likely to elicit his inter- 
ference, than war between two Catholic or pagan nations. In fact, if 
Protestants have more light on questions of international duty than the 
members of other faiths, their fighting amongst themselves would call 
for deeper condemnation, and it could hardly come in more appropriate 
form than in their being allowed to fight it out. The reductio ad ab- 
surdum was very neatly performed on the proposal, however, by the 
Rey. Dr. Sunderland, who discussed it on Monday morning last in “a 
fierce war speech.” He expressed his willingness to pray for peace, 
but openly declared his desire for war, although it might not be the 
duty of the United States to undertake it just at this moment. The 
Assembly seemed to perceive very clearly the impossibility of circum- 
venting either the Lord of Hosts-or the God of Peace by a prayer 
offered in this spirit, and accordingly indefinitely postponed the whole 
matter. 

Of one woman, at least, it may be said that she is not only helping 
to prove the fitness of her sex for a share in political life, but is, while 
doing so, helping to “purify and elevate” politics. We mean the 
present postmistress of Janesville, Wis., for whom we hereby express 
our hearty admiration. She was unable to get herself nominated or 
recommended for office by the Congressman of the district—a distinc- 
tion she shares with almost everybody in the United States who is fit 
for office—so she determined to fight him; but instead of going 
about abusing him on the platform, she polled the town on the re- 
spective merits of his candidate and herself, and got a majority of two 
hundred votes in her own favor. Armed with this she went to Wash- 
ington, where she again beat him, and got the appointment; and now, 
fresh from the field, she asks Mr. Jenckes’s permission to repeat his 
speech on civil service reform before such audiences as she can get to 
listen to her in the district. We believe Mr. Jenckes is more sanguine 
than ever of his final success in carrying his bill. A vigorous agitation 
of the question in the West next fall has been determined on, and the 
speakers will now be fortified by the history of the first three months 
of Grant’s administration, and by, we believe, the unanimous testimony 
of the hcads of bureaux, if not of departments, in the public service. 
We may «dd that, inasmuch as whatever helps to make office the re- 
ward of <nowledge and good character simply, naturally helps to 
lower the importance of the “quality ” of sex, no class of persons is 
more interested in the reform than women; nevertheless, we have yet 
to hear a word in support of Mr. Jenckes’s movement at any of their 
lectures or conventions. We trust they are going to mend their way® 
in this respect. 
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The Saturday Review recently, by way of illustrating the low state 
of morals and manners in the United States, remarked that “the most 
accomplished journalists vie with the lowest demagogues in unreason- 
ing vituperation. The Nation, which stands on the intellectual level 
of the best European periodicals, descends into a blind and hysterical 
fury whenever it refers to England.” It is very difficult to know how 
to deal with assertions of this kind. About the meaning of the phrase 
“a blind and hysterical fury” there can hardly be much difference be- 
tween us and the Reriew, so that we are reduced to the unpleasant 
necessity of believing that when the writer predicated any such state 
of the Nation, on any subject, he was at least utterly reckless. Noth- 
ing has ever appeared in the Nation to furnish the slightest justification 
for it. What we endeavor to furnish our readers on all questions, is as 
near an approach to correct information and honest criticism as our 
means will permit. The public the Nation addresses, as far as our 
knowledge goes, demands as little “fury” and fustian as any pub- 
lic in the world, and it is lucky that it is so, because, if the supply of 
it ever became essential to the existence of the paper, it would quietly 
and comfortably disappear. We may add that both America and 
England have enough journalists and orators in their service able and 
willing to roar their way to any conclusion in law, politics, or morals 
which the popular taste or passion at the moment may call for, without 
our opening our little stall amongst them. We should have no chance, 
we are glad to say,in that particular market, and we intend to keep out 
of it. 

The Charleston Courier, in a voice that has an undertone of lament 
in it, says that of course South Carolina has always been a barbarous 
State, but hopes that it will gratify our * Down East friends” to hear 
that “we are rapidly assimilating ourselves and our laws to Down 
Eastern ideas.” 


divorce, of which two were granted. One decree separated a woman 
from a man who had deserted her and married another woman in a 
Northern State, and the second, also in the wife’s favor, was granted 
on the ground of the husband's cruelty, désertion, and bigamy. These 
are the first divorce cases that ever came up in South Carolina. It is 
a State which formerly held Northern “isms” in such abhorrence 
that it had on its statute-books a law regulating the amount of property 
aman should be permitted to leave his mistress, but the * carpet-bag- 
ger” now controls its legislation. Connecticut, meantime, goes on from 
bad to worse. 
ten; and as the Irish population do not patronize the divorce courts, 
the percentage of annulled marriages to permanent ones must be 
greater than one-tenth. It is, however, to be remembered that people 
go from other States to Connecticut for convenience of disjunction, just 
as they go to Indiana. 
Indiana Legislature have modified the divorce law in the interest of the 
family. It stands as before, the House not concurring with the Senate’s 
views of marriage, and, as one of our exchanges pleasantly says, 
“husbands and wives may govern themselves accordingly.” Neither 


The particular act of assimilation that called out these | Fig cael ; ar 
, S i ye . | returned in force, made a brilliant charge, and compelled the Spaniards 
remarks was the hearing before Judge Orr of three petitions for | 


| 





Divorces in that State are to marriages there as one to | 


The report is false, by the way, that the , 


a 
tures of the Western States—in other words, to do the work of civiliza 
tion in them and to lift them from the barbarism of frontier life. 
Without them there is little doubt that Lowa, and Minnesota, and Wis 
consin, in spite of their exemption from slavery, would not have 
differed so widely from Arkansas and other States of the South-west as 
they now do. The whole movement is a striking illustration of the 
immense and unprecedented advantage the United States enjoy of 
being able to send out their best men to form colonies without losing 
their services. other country has been able to plant distant colo 
nies without a proportionate loss of strength and energy at the centre. 


The Tribune has at last got a correspondent in Cuba, so that we are 
likely to have some direct and reliable information as to some portion 
of the fighting at least. He landed on the coast in the bay of 
Nipe, on the 12th of May—three weeks ago—with a filibustering ex 
pedition, which he numbers at 5,000 men, with ten guns, and ammuni 
tion to suit, in the steamer Perit. The landing, he says, was attended 
with little or no difficulty. His narrative only comes down to the land- 
ing, however, although it is an immense improvement on the “ private 
advices” and “the letters received here” on which we have hitherto 
been dependent for our information ; but it would be much more valuable 
if he were not so wrapt up in the eause as he seems to be. Thé temp 
To rumor 
of the old kind we are indebted for the account of the fight which fol 
lowed the landing. 


tation to put a good face on everything will be irresistible. 


According to it, the Spaniards landed “ several 
hundred soldiers,” and took the filibusters in the rear, who retired and 
abandoned their guns, which fell into the hands of the troops, This 
appears, at first sight, to be a very extraordinary performance on the 
part of 5,000 desperate filibusters ; 
for the purpose of re-forming.” 


but it appears they only “retired 
This little ceremony completed, © they 


to retreat in disorder.” 
all accounts of the battle are worthless, as each side claims a brilliant 
victory. The Jamaica Dispatch, too, says that the Perit went to 


Other Havana despatches say, however, that 


Kingston after landing her cargo, and while there “Captain Charles 
Wright of the Cuban army ” gave some particulars of the expedition 
to the reporters, setting down the number of the filibusters at 350. 
There are fresh accounts from Havana of the defeats of the Nipe Bay 
filibusters, but nothing very well authenticated, General Dulee, who 
has been a dreadful failure, and seems to be conscious of it,-and at all 
events is mortally sick, has been superseded, His successor, Rodas, is a 
soldier of some distinction, and is not troubled with scruples, and under 
him a policy of more concentration and greater determination will 
doubtless be pursued, 


The news from Ireland indicates growing discontent on the land 
question. There have been half a dozen murders during the winter, 
and there is a kind of panic amongst the landlords. The news comes 


from Lord Derby's estates—and he is said not to be a bad landlord, 


' from the landlord point of view—that the tenants decline to pay any 


in the West nor the East, so far as we can see, does the tendency to | 


experiment with marriage grow weaker. 


A correspondent calls our attention, in confirmation of our remarks 
last week on the effect of the native emigration from New England 
on the character of the remaining population, to the large number of 


New Englanders and New Yorkers to be found in all branches of the | 


public service. Of the seven members of the Johnson Cabinet, three 
were New Englanders—Welles, McCulloch, and Evarts, and three were 
New Yorkers by birth—Seward, Schofield, and Randall. Of the sixty- 
six senators of the Thirty-ninth Congress, twenty-six were New Eng- 
landers and ten New Yorkers by birth, making six majority of the 


Senate as it then stood. It was the same in the Fortieth Congress. In 


the House, of two hundred and twenty-eight members of the Thirty- | 
ninth Congress, one hundred and five were natives of New England | 


and New York. In fact, New Englanders and New Yorkers may be 
said to conduct the press, the commerce, the railroads and manufac- 


more rent, and believe that from 1870 the land is to be their own. But 
The O'Donoghue has shown that it is after all a mistake to suppose 
that crime is increasing, for there were in 1837 six times as many mur- 
ders as there have been during the past year, and yet nobody thought 
an agrarian revelution was impending. How wide apart the landlord 
and tenant views of their rights are, however, may be inferred from the 
fact that the Earl of Derby considers himself—and is considered, as we 
have said—a very good landlord, and yet he conceives himself justified 
in ejecting the inhabitants of a whole district in case an undetected 
murder is committed in it. A personage of this sort has, we need 
hardly say, no place in a modern state. He belongs to the age of flint- 
locks, and wooden frigates, and stage-coaches, It is amongst the pos- 
sibilities that if the Irish Church were once settled, there would be a 
split in the cabinet on the land question, Mr. Bright, at least, and most 
probably Mr. Gladstone, being well known to hold much more “ ad- 
vanced” views on this matter than most of their colleagues. Strong 
efforts are already making to push Mr. Bright to the wall, and make 
him either fight or surrender. 
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EUROPEAN FINANCE AND AMERICAN SECURITIES. 

Tuk leading English journals, commenting upon the advance in the 
rate of interest established three weeks since by the Bank of England, 
admit that the advance was not occasioned by any change in the do- 
mestic demand for money, but was mainly adopted as a precautionary 
measure to stay the increasing tendency of English capital to seek in- 


N 


yestment in loans to foreign governments and foreign corporations of 


various kinds. The measure itself seems to have met with almost uni- 
versal approval, the number of foreign borrowers seeking the use of 
English capital having increased during the last year in a measure per- 
fectly startling, and well calculated to alarm thoughtful statesmen and 
far-sighted financiers. Later mails announce the intended introduc- 
tion into the North German Parliament of a bill prepared by the Finance 
Committee, taxing all capital invested in loans to foreign governments, 
or invested in foreign securities of any kind, to the extent of one per 
cent. per annum, This measure, although vehemently denounced by 
leading financial authorities, and earnestly combated by cities like 
Frankfort, whose principal business is that of money-lending, seems, 
like the advance in the Bank of England’s rate of discount, to be, on 
the whole, warmly approved of. It is evident that many people are 
beginning to discover indications of danger, or, at least, of inconve- 
nience, likely to arise from the increasing investment of Erglish and 
German capital in foreign countries. The United States have always 
been, but of late years have more than ever been, large borrowers of 
English and German capital, and the evident attempt to prevent us 
from borrowing more is therefore a subject well worthy of our most 
serious investigation. 

By many persons the act of the Bank of England—intended, as it 
in part unquestionably was, to stop the increasing investment in Ame- 
rican securities—was ascribed to unfriendly feeling produced by the 
Alabama controversy. This feeling may have hastened the action of 
the Bank, or may have added to the satisfaction with which the measure 
was popularly regarded; but it needs no profound knowledge of 
finance to become convinced that such motives had but a very slight 
influence in producing the measure itself. The proposed action of the 
North German Confederation, which certainly cannot be suspected of 
unfriendly feelings towards the United States, though different in its 
nature, yet evidently identical in its aim, proves conclusively that 
deeper and wider causes have led alike to the English rise in the 
discount and the German tax on capital invested abroad. The directors 
of the Bank of England know from experience that the money lent to 
foreign countries is apt to be in part taken away from England in the 
shape of gold coin; and as the ability of the Bank to lend to its domes- 
tic customers depends upon its maintaining a liberal supply of coin in its 


own vaults, and as the gold to be exported can only be obtained from the | 


Bank itself, any export of gold tends to deprive the Bank of its ability 
to lend to its customers at home, and, if the export is continued, to 
prevent it even from redeeming its own notes, thereby creating un- 
If the rate of in- 
say three per cent. per annum, and the rate 


easiness, confusion, panic, and widespread distress. 
terest in England is low 
of interest in America is high—say six per cent. per annum, English 
capitalists will want to lend their money in America, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, they will want to buy American securi- 
ties, 
buy many American securities, they will have to do what they did six 
weeks ago—send English gold to America. But if English gold is 
sent to America, the coin will be drawn from the Bank of England, and 
the and, as it cannot afford that, it must re- 
move the incentive to invest in American securities by making the rate 
high The Bank of England 
extent advancing its own rate of in- 


Sank will lose its reserves; 


as it is here. 
can accomplish this to ly 
t, which advance being almost immediately followed by all other 


of interest in England as 


ome 
tere 
money-lenders, naturally has, for a time at least, the effect of advane- 
ing the rates of interest in all parts of the country. As soon as 
the rate of interest in England is as high as in America—in other 


words, as soon as Englishmen can get as much interest by lending 


their 


will, 


at home as they can get by lending it abroad, they 


lend 


Pane y 


of course, it at home; the investment in foreign securi- 


ties will cease; and no fear need be entertained any longer that 
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na 
gold will be exported, or the Bank lose its coin reserves. The actioy 
of the Bank of England is therefore explicable by simple motiy,< 
of self-interest. The proposed action of the North German Paria. 
ment, though less directly traceable to individual self-secking. ;, 
nevertheless, mainly due to the same fear of disturbance to domestic 
firances, consequent upon a possible export of specie to pay for thy. 
foreign securities purchased. 

But both the Bank of England and the North German Confeder,. 
tion are acting under influences which it is not unreasonable 4, 
suppose they themselves are scarcely conscious of—influences whic), 
we, standing at a distance, and guided by the rapid experience 
of seven or eight years of the fastest financial living ever indulged jy 
are perhaps better fitted than they to comprehend, but which even 
with us are barely beginning to be recognized. We know, as 4 
matter of fact, that money—in the ordinary financial sense of the word 
—has been cheaper in England, France, and Germany during the }as 
two years than it ever was before for a period of equal length. For 
months at a time money in England, as the phrase goes, went a-begviny 
at one or one and a half per cent. per annum, Money—still adhering 
to the ordinary financial sense of Uie word—was either so abundant or 
so little wanted, that no one was willing or able to pay even so trifling 
an interest for it as one and a haif per cent. per annum, and larg: 
amounts of money were left totally unemployed. 
lations of gold and silver coin in the Bank of France and the Bank of 
England exceeded by far the largest amounts ever held by them 
prior to that time, and rose to over $350,000,000—a sum far larver 
than the largest amount of coin ever held in the United States, no} 


The idle accumy 


| only as an idle accumulation in the banks, but including the total ci: 
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If English capitalists want to invest much money in America, or 


| culation in the hands of the people. 


This immense accumulation of 
coin was due mainly to the suspension of specie payments in the United 
States. Every step towards resumption here is an unconscious ani! 
unintentional threat on our part to demand back our coin reserves. 
When the Unite States abandoned specie payments, they virtuall) 
threw upon the money markets of the world the whole of the one hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred millions of dollars in gold coin whic! at 
that time formed our metallic currency. Not only was there no cess: 
tion in the gold production in our Pacific mining States and in Aus 
tralia—not only was there no stoppage in the ordinary annual addition 
to the world’s supply from these sources—but the whole of our coin 
circulation was further added to the world’s supply. In the first years 
of the war our coin circulation was largely hoarded at home ; and when 
it began to return from hoards, and to be exported, the immense ii 
petus given to the world’s traftic by our war prevented the addition to the 
world’s currency from being much noticed. It was only when, in 1869, 
the United States gradually resumed their natural position in the 
world’s traffic, and especially when by their cotton supplies they coolc«| 
down the raging fever of cotton and other speculation in British India, 
with its attendant famine and pestilence—it was only then that tly 
great financial centres began to experience the glut which the Ameri 
‘an coin reserves naturally produced in the narrowed channels of |eziti- 
mate trade. Then came that wild, insane attempt to make a use to 
that which was useless ; to invent business merely to find employment 
for money—the English “ limited liability” fever. When it was found 
that no amount of money could make business out of nothing; when 
the limited liability bubble burst with the explosion of Oyerend, Gu 
ney & Co.'s failure; when repeated efforts to revive the objectless spe 
ulation had resulted disastrously—then, but not until then, the finan 
cial world of Europe resigned itself to seeing the precious golden 
wealth lie idle in the vaults of the two great banks, until the only peo 
ple that can use it to advantage—the original owners, the people | 
the United States—should make good their title to its possesion by 
The of the Europ 
money markets during the last three years means nothing m 


¢ 


offering it profitable employment. dulness 
less than that Europe has no means of giving safe and profitab! 
ployment to the coin reserves of the United States, which, owing t 
our erroneous financial policy, have been forced to accumulate there. 
Faint efforts have, it is true, been made, and even with limit: dl su 
cess, to induce England, France, and Germany to lend these surpl 
accumulations to Spain, Italy, Russia, Turkey, and who knows wha! 
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other poor and hopelessly bankrupt states. There are even men—and 
men of ability and influence, too—who are at this very day using such 
international quarrels as the Alabama controversy to cheat Englishmen 


and Germans into the belief that Turkey, and Spain, and the Pope of 


Rome are better and safer creditors than the United States. But Eng- 
lishmen and Germans, who have visited this country, or who have 
friends and relatives and correspondents here, know better; and hence 


neither the efforts of the press nor the action of the Bank have so far | 


materially interfered with the steady progress of investment in Ameri- 
can securities. In truth, the advance in the Bank of England rate has 
not as yet produced the effect anticipated from it in advancing the rate 
of interest elsewhere. On the contrary, outside of the Bank, money 


seems obtainable almost as cheaply as before; and whatever influence | 


the change has made on other securities, it has not, even combined with 
the Alabama controversy and with the recent ten per cent. rise in gold, 
depressed the price of American bonds more than one or two per cent. 
Within the last two weeks large orders for our bonds have again been 
received both from Germany and from England, and there is every like- 
lihood that the demand will continue. As long as Europe cannot find 
safe, profitable employment for its money accumulations, so long will 
its money accumulations tend to seek employment here. As long as 
money can find safe employment in the United States at six per cent. 
interest, nothing that banks and governments can do will prevent all 
money from coming here that cannot be employed at home at as good 
a profit. What has prevented the even more rapid and more extensive 
employment of foreign capita! here is fear that the essential element 
of safety is wanting. That element of safety—whatever selfish poli- 
ticians and over-impatient journalists may say—has been furnished, to 
the satisfaction of European capitalists, by the administration of Gene- 
ral Grant; and the unexpectedly favorable showing of our national 
accounts is bearing out the anticipations of his warmest admirers. 


In spite of the extraordinary and unnatural recent advance in the | 


price of gold, in spite of some of Secretary Boutwell’s measures which 
we cannot but consider injudicious, the capitalists of Europe are begin- 
ning to regard our financial future with growing confidence. They are 


beginning to recognize dimly that a large drain of specie from Europe | 


to this country will and must set in so soon as our people are resolved 


upon returning to a specie currency. It is against this inevitable drain | 


that the North German Government and the leaders of finance in Eng- 
land are instinctively arming themselves. 


—— = 


CONVENTIONS. | 


WE have had, during the month which las just closed, a very fair | 


amount, it will be admitted, of “free discussion” on all sorts of sub- 
jects. Convention has succeeded convention, and anniversary anni- 
versary, until there is hardly a point in the body politic and the body 
social whic!. has not been pinched and kneaded, or a joint which 
has not been cracked and stretched. The church, the family, property, 
wages, labor, capital, war, peace, man, woman, and child have under- 
gone a thorough overhauling. Several societies have literally kept 
open house, somewhat as medieval nobles did during Christmas week, 
making everybody welcome, and asking no questions, provided he con- 
tributed his share to the common stock of enjoyment, and swallowed a 
fair amount of whatever was set before him. The interest and ¢elat of 
these gatherings—we speak more particularly of those which provide 
what is called a “ free platform’ 
the increasing attention devoted to their proceedings by the press. 
Meetings which ten or twenty years ago would have met, debated, and 
dissolved in obscurity, and would have been only too thankful if they 
had not been interrupted or mobbed, are now reported conspicuously, 


—has been heightened of late years by 


and often in full, by the daily press, with all sorts of typographical 
decoration, and the reports are largely read by most people for amuse 

ment, but by a large number in the belief that they can find in them 
“signs of the times.” This publicity, of course, helps to increase 


greatly the size of the audiences; but it also increases the number of 


the speeches and the variety and “ spiciness * of the speaking. There 
is in every country—and in this, for obvious reasons, more than in most 
others—a large number of persons of little education and of little or no 
prehensile power; ignorant of what has already been discovered by 
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' others, and unprovided with the means of testing the value ef what 
they think they have discovered themselves ; fond of novelty, fond of not 
riety, and cursed with the restlessness which the patriarch gave as the 
secret of Reuben’s failure. They occupy themselves mainly either 
with mechanical inventions or with contributions to social science ; 
and, of course, the present multiplicity of “free platforms” is a god 
send to them, The one joy of their existence is the possession of an 
audience to listen to their last panacea—no easy thing to accomplish, 
under ordinary circumstances ; but, owing to the adoption of the princi 

| ple of reciprocity by many radical reformers, it is now within the reach 

| of any bore or cracked person who has patience enough to take bis 
turn when the speaking begins, and pay a decent amount of attention 
to the shallow and imperfect suggestions of the rest of the company. 
| The numbers of this class are, of course, now that notoriety is within so 

' easy reach, rapidly increasing. 

At the bottom of all this folly and confusion there is, of course, a 


substratum of honest and conscientious and thoughtful effort. In 
| every movement there are a number of persons, however small, who 
| know what they aim at, and where they stand, and have reached their 
| conclusions by reflection, and hold to them with deeply rooted convie 

tion; but the fever and excitement of the march have now become so 

great that the bummers far outnumber the regular troops, Ther 

have been several striking examples of what may be done by men 
| thoroughly in earnest, by taking up what seemed extreme positions i 
politics or society, and holding to them firmly until they had won over 
| the rising generation to aid in their triumph. Amongst the most 
memorable cases of the effects of this persistence are the destruction 
of slavery in England and here, the abolition of the corn-laws in 
| England, and the extension of the suffrage there and here, to” say 
| nothing of several minor but valuable reforms. All this was accom 


' 
| plished by incessant talk—by talk that to a large proportion of the 
| community was, when it began, wicked or insane, but which, neverthe 
| less, never slackened till the opposition was overcome and the work 
| was done. But the secret of the success of all these agitations was 
that they were undertaken and carried out by men who. were thoreugh- 
ly persuaded of the feasibility of what they undertook, were well aware 
| of the difficulty of their task, and examined themselves strictly as to 
their competence for it. Their success has produced on the minds of 
large numbers of weak admirers and imitators the impression that it 
| was not so much their logic and persistence and{familiarity with the sub- 
| ject which carried the day, but the talk itself—in short, that it was not 
the round-shot which drove the enemy from the field, but the noise of 
the cannonade ; consequently, they think if they can produce a series of 


noises of equal intensity they can produce similar results. The great 
importance attached at all the conventions to “free speech ” per se—that 
is, to letting everybody speak on any subject, be he wise or foolish— 
is undoubtedly due to a kind of superstitious reverence for the sound 
apart from the sense. 

The most striking thing in the view most of the speakers at 
the convention take of society and social arrangements, is their waat 


of confidence in the general progress of society and in the power 
of right living, as distinguished from right thinking or right legisla 
tion. One marked tendency in the speeches, too, is to make the gos 
ernment a kind of almoner or director of a charitable institution, 
rather than a protector of life and property. Prévost-Paradol, writiny 
recently in his admirable volume on the condition and prospects of his 
own country, called “La France Nouvelle,” says: “If we want to mark 
well the trait which distinguishes the demagogue from the reformer 
the friend of the people—we shall find it in this: the reformer points 


” 


out a particular evil, and proposes at the same time a practieal and 
special means of curing it; he accepts discussion on this point, even 
concentrates it on it, and yields to reason if it is demonstrated to him 
that the social disorder by which his sight is offended cannot be en 
_tirely corrected, except, as too often happens in this world, at the cost 
, of a still greater disorder, The demagogue, on the contrary, sticks to 
_ vague and incessant declamation on the sufferings of the people, on the 
enjoyments of the rich, on the inertia or bad will of the government 
without ever indicating how it could be arranged so that there should 
be no more poor, and without revealing to the state any means of ex- 
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tending to all citizens an equal share in the good things of this life.” 
There are not many real self-seeking demagogues amongst the speakers 
at our reformatory conventions. They are mostly, at worst, ill-informed 
and ill-balanced zealots, but they begin to draw the demagogues. One 
finds an increasing number of the latter hanging about the doors or 
seated in the front benches among the audience, awaiting an invitation 
to the platform. Letters from them, too, begin to arrive, announcing 
that, though unable to attend in person, any earnest efforts to run a 
cheap and well-lighted tunnel for the use of the poor through the cen- 
tre of the globe shall have their heartiest support in and out of Con- 
gress, and advising promoters of the enterprise to be vigilant and 
persistent, and the day will soon break, They are all a little afraid to 
have a real, determined radical on their track, and all a little anxious 
There is little 
doubt, however, that the present somewhat chaotic stage in the reform- 


to have an outspoken society or league on their side, 


atory movement will soon pass away. 
great publicity is that it gets crude opinions into print, and print is a 
terrible solvent. A great deal of platform oratory can no more bear it 
than a ball-room beauty can bear the garish light of day after a night's 
dancing; and many a plan for the, regeneration of mankind which 
seemed impregnable when solemnly addressed to the chair, serves only 
the next day to give hilarity to the national breakfast-table. 


WHY FRENCHMEN DO NOT MULTIPLY. 

Wuen Dr. Nathan Allen, a year ago, in an article in the Quarterly 
Journal of Psychological Medicine, ascribed the decline or stationariness 
of population in France to the love of Frenchwomen for “ society, 
amusements, and light literature,” and their consequent desire “ to 
make domestic labor and household duties as easy as possible,” we 
ventured to suggest that he would hardly have made this assertion had 
he been well acquainted with the social condition of France, and that, 
moreover, the very statistics which he quoted pointed very clearly to 
other causes for the comparatively small number of births in France 
than the selfish love of pleasure of French mothers. An able French 
writer in the English Medical Times and Gazette for the month of Fe- 
bruary discusses the question with a thorough knowledge both of the 
figures and of his countrymen’s way of looking at their social duties, 
and sustains throughout our objections to Dr. Allen’s theory. 

The French population—the first shock and disorder of the Revo- 
lution over—increased at the very respectable rate of six per cent. per 
annum from 1801 to 1805. Then began the tremendous wars of the 
Empire, with their prodigious consumption of life; and the increase 
from 1805 to 1820 fell to four and a half per cent. The progress was 
regular at about the same rate to 1846—the country steadily recovering 
from its exhaustion. Then there was a check, and there was no in- 
crease during the ensuing five years, which can readily be accounted 
for by the Revolution and the alarm and uncertainty it diffused amongst 
property-holders of all classes. During the last nine or ten years the 
During the 
last forty years the number of children to a marriage has been con- 
In 1821, it was 4°24; in 1865, 3:07. There have 
been only 135,000 more births than deaths since 1855; and during the 
Crimean war there was a positive decrease of population. 


increase has only been about one and a half per cent. 


stantly declining. 


Now, considering the immense space which France fills in modern 
civilization, we are all deeply concerned in the answer to the question 
whether this decline or failure to increase in population is or is not due 
to a failure of vital power; whether, in short, as Dr. Allen says, the sub- 
jugation of the women by tastes and habits in the force of which there 
is not the least chance of our witnessing any decline, has really caused 
a diminution of their productive power. 
Times says there is no good reason for answering this question in_the 
aflirmative. There are striking indications, apart from the steady growth 
in the duration of life, that the vis vite is at least as strong as ever. 
Broca, the anthropologist, shows that the 
conscripts has not diminished one-twenty-fifth of an inch since the 
beginning of the century, in spite of the great loss of life among the 


One of the beauties even of 


average height of French 
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able-bodied men; while the physical vigor of the male population has | 


clearly increased. In 1824, 276 men had to be drawn upon in order to 
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sign; another is, that the number of illegitimate 
pretty constantly the same; that is, there are about 


are fathers willing to support them. 


children remains 
as many as there 
If the productive power of the 
women were declining, the result would appear in the decreased num- 
ber of these unfortunates, as well as in that of the legitimate children, 

There are, however, other reasons for believing that the true Cause 
of the decline in population lies, as we argued, where neither legislator 
nor moralist can reach it—that is, in the will of the people. Among 
the influences which have operated to keep down population every 
since the Revolution is, first of all, the passion for social equality, 
Everybody who knows the French workmen and peasants testifies to 
its strength. Every one of them wants to rise in the social sphere: jf 
he cannot do it himself, he desires to have his children do it; and we 
think, for our part, that there is nothing in the manners of any modern 
people more touching and more respectable than the thoughtfulness 
with which Frenchmen and Frenchwomen care for their children’s 
future; the way in which they work for them and save for them: 
the restraint which parents in other respects worthless will often put 
on themselves in order to leave their children a good name; and the 
dread with which, on their account more than on his own, the average 
Frenchman shrinks from anything which his conventional code pro- 
nounces dishonorable or discreditable. It is not the noblest motive of 
action, of course, but there is something finely human about it. One 
of its manifestations is undoubtedly the smallness of the families, 
Men and women will not have more children than they can provide 
with a fair start, because there is nothing in a Frenchman’s life, or in 
his aspirations, which can compensate him for his children’s reproaches 
or take the place of their gratitude or respect. The laws of inherit- 
ance, too, particularly in so far as they affect landed property, do much 
in restraint of the increase of population. The small farmers, who 
have to divide their dearly cherished acres equally among their chil- 
dren, shrink” from reducing each share to a mere shred, and amongst 
all persons who have inherited property there is a strong reluctance to 
bequeath to their children less than they themselves received from 
their parents, 

The same feelings produce late, and increasingly late, marriages 
amongst the masses. The average marrying age in 1821 was 27; it is 
now 31; and though the size of the army has something to do with 
this, frugality and ambition and the great multiplicity of small pro- 
prietors have more. The extremes of wealth and poverty are both 
favorable to productiveness ; among thrifty classes, whose incomes are 
small, and who desire to increase them, the rate of increase is low, as 
is shown by the state of things in Switzerland and other countries as 
well as in France; and some striking illustrations of the rule are found 
in the contrast presented by different provinces of France itself. In 
Brittany, which is wretchedly poor, the increase is very rapid ; in Nor- 
mandy, which is the most thriving district in the empire, the popula- 
tion is almost stationary. In Alsace, on the other hand, where, we do 
not know for what reason, the military spirit of the population is very 
strong—the young men nearly all entering the army, and furnishing 
nine-tenths of the gendarmerie and two-thirds of the substitutes 
furnished by well-to-do conscripts—the rate of increase is very high, 
the prudential restraint being removed by the military drain. All 
statistics bearing on the distribution of the national wealth, too, and 
on the popular standard of living, show that in spite of the low state 
of popular education the masses have within the last forty years made 
great advances in comfort, decency, and in all the outward signs of 
national prosperity and self-respect. But the contrasts which one con- 
stantly meets with in the French provinces between the material and 
mental condition of the peasantry are amongst the most curious pheno- 
mena of French society. The great number of very wealthy men to be 
found all over France, especially in the wine districts, with the man- 
ners, breeding, and minds of peasants, forms one of the great blots on 
French civilization. 


JUSTICE WITHOUT LAW. 
THosk well-meaning but ill-judging people who have no patience 
with “red tape,” who detest legal forms, and constantly pray for the 





furnish 100 sound recruits to the army ; in 1866, only 203. This is of® advent of a new system, in which abstract justice shall be administered, 
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regardless of law, may find matter for long and profitable reflection in 
the last judicial scandal of New York. 

One of the ablest and most clear-headed of the judges in this city, 
having become irritated by the escape from his jurisdiction of a 
mother with her child while he was considering whether the child 
should be left with her or given to its father, suspected that two 
sisters of this woman had aided her escape. For this suspicion he had 
certainly strong grounds, but not a particle of legal evidence. There 
was, however, enough evidence before him to show that they kept a 
house of ill-fame; and upon the strength of this, he issued a warrant 
for their arrest, under which they were committed to prison. The law 
requires that all prisoners shall have a speedy examination, and per- 
emptorily forbids their detention for more than eight days without a 
hearing. These women had been kept for more than this period with- 
out any examination, when Mr. John D. Townsend was employed by 
them to obtain their release. Mr. Townsend presented their statement 
to the judge who had caused their arrest, when the judge warned him 
not to touch the case, giving him notice that if he did he need never 
expect any more judicial favors. Notwithstanding this threat, Mr. 
Townsend persevered, and obtained a writ of habeas corpus for his cli- 
ents from Judge Clerke, who however made it returnable before 
Judge Cardozo, who had committed them, having previously promised 
to do so at the request of the latter judge. When the prisoners were 
brought before Judge Cardozo, he immediately remanded them for a 
week without giving them any hearing. At the adjourned day, the 
District Attorney appeared, with Messrs. John Graham and Edwin W. 
Stoughton, nominally to prosecute the charge against the prisoners, 
but really to lend their support to the judge in what they evidently 
considered a personal quarrel between the court and the prisoners’ 
counsel, The formality of hearing the prisoners’ application to be re- 
leased on bail, and of hearing the evidence, or rather total want of 
evidence, as to their complicity in their sister's escape, was com- 
pleted; and then, when all the real business was over, Mr. Graham 
delivered an oration full of scurrilous abuse of Mr. Townsend for 
having dared to take up a case which the court had desired him to 
leave alone, and especially for having published the facts in the news- 
papers. The prisoners were then released. 

We are anxious to make a fair statement of this transaction, 
because, so far as we have any knowledge 
dozo’s chief motive-was a commendable one. He desired to save a little 
girl and her mother from a life of infamy; and in the first instance 
he used perfectly legitimate methods of pressure to accomplish this re- 
sult. Being thwarted, and, as he believed, through the means of these 
two women, he allowed his indignation to lead him into measures 
which are palpably inconsistent with the safety of any citizen, if they 
are to be precedents for any future action. If a bad woman can be 
kept in jail for two or three weeks without a chance to vindicate her- 
self, to get a hearing, or to give bail, a good woman may receive the 
same treatment whenever she happens to displease a judge. If lawyers 
are to be frightened out of one case, they may be frightened out of an- 


of the facts, Judge Car- 
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other; and no man, however innocent, can get a chance to be heard by 
counsel, if a judge is under the impression that he is guilty. 

These incidents have awakened a profound feeling among the | 
members of the bar of New York, as wellthey may. The acknowledged | 
bad character of the women'who have been the victims in this instance 
has made it a not particularly agreeable thing to speak in their behalf; 
but it is universally felt that a precedent has been established which 
may be used to the prejudice of persons of spotless fame. For our own 
part, we do not desire to make these facts a text for censure of indi- 
vidual judges, who doubtless believed that they were only acting a 
little irregularly in a good cause, and doing a kind of summary justice. 
We see in these events a timely warning against the common error 
which leads multitudes of good men to desire a suspension, in urgent 
cases, of those rules of law which secure the guilty, equally with the 
innocent, the aid of counsel and the means of self-vindication. 

Those Republicans who denounced Mr. Evarts for assuming the | 
defence of Andrew Johnson, struck a blow at the administration of | 
justice precisely the same in kind as the warning which Judge Cardozo 
gave to Mrs. Pearsall’s lawyer, 


When Mr, Bingham talked insolently 
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before the Senate of the “ hired advocates” of the President, he set the 
example for the brutality of Mr. Graham in his onslaught upon the 
iawyer who had dared to act in opposition to a judge. The justifica- 
tion in the latter case is at least as good as in the former. If Mr. 
Johnson was “the greatest criminal of the age,” the woman Pearsall is 
certainly no saint. If the ex-President was believed to be conspiring 
against the welfare of the country, the prisoners in this case were 
believed by the judge to have conspired to nullify his decrees and to 
ruin a young girl. 

But no guilt on one side, and no goodness of motive on the other, 
will suffice in either case to excuse the attack made upon the inde- 
pendence of counsel. It is time, however, that we all learned 
place their true value upon the precautions of the law against op- 
pression and hasty judgment. Undoubtedly they often enable the 
guilty to escape; but if they are broken down, everything will be left 
to the absolute discretion of the courts, and the best of men will be 
the easiest victims of tyranny. 


to 


THE HARVARD AND OXFORD BOAT-RAOE. 


PERHAPS if a minute philosopher were intent upon assigning all the 
causes which for so long a period have resulted in the constant victory of 
Harvard over Yale, he would not omit from his calculation the effect upon 
nerve, temper, and skill which’ practice on the Charles River must have on 
any crew. Between the college “ float’ and Boston, three bridges span the 
river, no solid, stone-founded structures, but those most noxious of all 
bridges to rowing men—the pile-built draw of forty years ago, its spider 
legs sucking the tide between them in every imaginable direction except 
the one in which it is naturally running, and the whole ungainly mase 
dropped into the water in such a way that the open space left under the 
draw for boats to pass through shall rather resemble in its eddying and 
shifting currents the Niagara whirlpool than anything else—except alwaye 
that the motion of the latter is constant, if it is peculiar, while the motion 
of the Charles beneath the bridges is not only sud generis, but never the 
same for twenty minutes together. So, at least, it strikes the uninitiated 
oar that shoots them for the first time. Through these draws, however, 
the Harvard men for years have been pulling every day of their lives; and 
what strikes the uninitiated freshman as dangerous work—there are only 
a few feet to spare from the tips of the oars to the sides of the bridge— 
strikes the experienced senior as child’s play. The difficulty overcome iv 
doubled, too, by the practice of steering without a coxswain, throwing upon 
the bow-oar the responsibility of two characters. The river is, on the 
whole, one of the most disagreeable in the world, and mastering it practises 
any crew in the difficult arts of obedience and steadiness, It is over this 
course that the Harvard four who are to row Oxford now pull every 
evening. 

Of these four, two are already definitely selected, and these are Loring 
and Simmons, both of Massachusetts, well known to the rowing public as 
men of the Harvard crew which beat Yale last year over the Worcester 
course in the unprecedented time of 17 minutes 4815 seconds. The other 
two will, in all probability, be Rice and Bass, Western men, and new oars, 
about whom.there has, we understand, been an amusing controversy with- 
in the college walls—such particulars of which as have leaked out may not 
inappropriately be mentioned here, though we do net undertake to vouch 
for the exact accuracy of every word of it. The story goes that a certain 
set among the undergraduates at Harvard, well enough content to have an 
international boat-race, were yet sadly displeased at hearing that two 
Western “ sons of the soil” would probably be included in the crew, being 
of the opinion that the ideal four were not sons of “ the soil,” but of macada 


mized or even paved roads. This set started various objections to the race 


| —as that the challenge had been sent without proper authority ; that the 


whole thing had been got up, like the Johnson-Clarendon treaty, with in 


decent haste, meanwhile privately circulating the scandalous and horrible 


allegation that Bass and Rice were “ not representative men.” But the 
trouble with their case seemed to be that whether Bass and Rice were or 
were not “ representative men,” there was, at any rate, the promise in them 
of remarkably good oars, which to the candid observer appeared to be the 
main question. The best means possible of settling the trouble were taken 
—a general meeting of those interested in the question was held, ana a 
vote cast, by which it appeared that a heavy majority of the rowing 
interest were sound on the main question, and in favor of having the race 


| come off. 


The Harvard four of 1869 will therefore in all probability consist a 
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Simmons, Loring, Rice, and Bass. Simmons will be stroke; Loring, bow 
as well as captain. The office of captain is one of peculiar responsibility, 
and has been lately borrowed by Harvard from the English system. The 
captain is, in one word, dictator; he selects, trains, and directs the crew; 
he changes their position in the boat; he is absolute ; there is no appeal 
from his decision. He may make the stroke bow, and the bow stroke ; he 
may turn the whole crew out and put other men in their places. It is for 
tunate, under these circumstances, that Harvard is in the hands of a man 
twenty-five years old, and a remarkably mature oar at that. And it may 
be well enough to say here that the prevalent opinion that the Harvard crew 
will be younger than the Oxford is entirely a mistake. Their average age 
will be twenty-three 

The Oxford four consist of the stroke and three men who sat behind 


him in the eight-oar which beat Cambridge in March of this year. Their 
names are, Darbishire (stroke), Tinné, Yarborough, and Benson (bow). We 


give below, in tabular form, all the facts which we have been able to ob- 
tain about the two crews: 
HARVARD. 


Age. Height. Racing weight. 
ft. in. ys. 
Stroke, W. H. Simmons, 20 5 114 174 
2. 8. W. Rice, 25 5 11is 165 
3. G. Bass, . ° 23 5 10\¢ 164 
tow, A. P. Loring, 25 5 11 158 


The Harvard coxswain is not yet selected, but will probably weigh about 
100 


OXFORD. 
Racing weight, March, 1869. 
=, 
Stroke, 8S. Darbishire Balliol), ‘ ‘ 160 
2. Z. C. Tinné (University), . 188 
3. A. C. Yarborough (Lincoln), 166 
Bow, W. D. Benson (Balliol), ‘ 1604 
D. A. Neilson (St. Jolin’s), cox., 110 


We have numbered the English crew according to the American sys- 
tem, in order that the two may be uniform. , In England, bow is No, 1 and 
stroke is No. 4. 

There are several circumstances which make it almost impossible to 
Harvard will carry a coxswain— 


With us this order is reversed. 


calculate the chances of the two crews. 
a thing unheard of for nearly three college generations, all the boats of late 
years having been made with a steering apparatus, which the bow-oar 
maneges with his feet. In the second place, a college four-oar has been 
or a long time almost an unknown boat on American waters. 
not make much difference if there was any English college boat the time 


But, while 


This would 


of whieh could be compared with any American college boat. 
we always pull six oars, they always pull eight. When it is considered, 
n addition to this, that the Harvard men are accustomed to turn a stake 
in the middle of the course, and the Oxford always pull a straight course 
without turning, and that the length of the course in the two countries is 
never the same, it will be seen that no calculation can determine in advance 
However, there are one or two facts well authenticated, 
which that the Harvard crew need not dread that over- 
whelming defeat which is predicted for it by the conservative and despon- 
dent 
than any other in England. 
over this course has the reputation of being the best time made in the 


the probabilities. 


serve to show 


comes nearer being an exact mile in length 
The “ Henley time” made by an eight-oar 


The “ Henley course” 


country. Now, an average of some nine or ten years of this time shows 


5m. 50sec, as the best English eight-oar time ona mile course, Last year 
the Harvard crew, in their race with Yale at Worcester, made the first mile 
in a three-mile course in 5m. 30sec. In other words, an American six-oar 
has done It is true that the 
Henley time is made against a current, but it isa very sluggish one, run- 


better than the average English cight. 


ning not more than halfa mile an hour, and it is also true that the Ameri- 
ean time of 5.30, though made on dead water, was made on a long course 
on which no crew would dare to use all their power for the first mile. 
With regard to “ 
guage the manner of rowing, there can be little doubt that Harvard will 


style,” or what might be called in less technieal lan- 
equal and probably excel Oxford. The Harvard stroke, about which so 
much has been said at one time and another, has very much changed since 
the day when the object of every man was first to bend far enough forward 
to touch the bottom of the boat with his lips, and then, recovering him- 
self, to get far enough back to touch the legs of the man behind him with 
the back of his The principle of the 
length; the longer the blade of the oar could be kept in the water, the 


head. Hlarvard stroke then was 


better. ‘This system has, however, given way to one in which the «im is 
to bring the strength of the crew to bear upon that part of the stroke in 
which foree most tells. It seems obvious that if a man bends very far be- 
himdl an erect position, he will lose a great deal of force in the effort neces- 
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sary for the recover. Instead of being able to throw himself lightly foy 
ward, he must struggle up, as best he may, from the bottom of the boat, in 
And then after he has expended 
He 
leaned back in order to give force to the end of his stroke, and it js 
generally admitted now that strength laid out at the end of the stroke js 
The important moment is when the crew “ catches 


which he is almost lying at full length. 
time and strength in this absurd way, he has gained nothing by it. 


of little consequence. 
the beginning ”—that is to say, when, letting the blades of their oars sink 
till the water covers them, they pzil. It is at that moment that legs and 
arms and back all tell, and that, according to the best accounts, is the 
moment for which the Oxford men care most. So, also, is it with Harvard 
No one is more alive to the necessity of catching the beginning than the 
captain of the international four. The 
practised, is effected in this way: the men bend well forward, seize the 
water with the oar, and then pull until their backs slint a little back of a 
perpendicula™, and then da capo, the body moving through an angle of 
We do not believe, from all that can be learnt about 
As to 


Harvard’ stroke, as at 


present 


about fifty degrees. 
the Oxford stroke, that there is much difference between the two. 
the personnel of the crews, it may certainly be said that the four men who 
pull every evening on the Charles look beautifully in a boat, and that the 
same can hardly be said of the four Englishmen as they appear in a photo 
graph of the Oxford eight which beat Cambridge last March. Tinné looks 
too heavy even fora man of his enormous weight, and while Darbishire 
looks finely and Benson prettily, Yarborough, beyond all doubt, looks a 
positively ugly oar. On the other hand, Simmons and Loring are, in the 
opinion of all competent critics, “lovely,” and Rice and Bass are, in appear 
ance, better than Yarborough and Tinné. Of course, it is to be thought of 
that, in speaking of the Englishmen, we speak of men whom we have not 
seen in the flesh. 

On the whole, considering that Harvard has the advantage in age ; that 
the crews are very nearly matched in weight ; that Simmons and Loring 
have pulled in eight or nine races; that English rowing has, in the opinion 
of good judges, deteriorated of late years ; and that American rowing has 
very much improved, we cannot see any reason why anybody should de- 
spair of the Republic. No doubt England has had a much longer experi 
ence in aquatic sports than we have had, but that deficiency did not pre 
vent the America, some twenty years ago, from “teaching the English 
yachting.” On one or two points we feel confident. In the first place, we 
shall have a lighter boat. 
have not yet learnt the art of turning out light boats ; and we may pretty 
safely say the difference in weight between the Oxford “ship” and the 
Harvard not In the 
pretty sure that the manner of rowing of the 
finer than that of their It 
way in one of the accounts of the Oxford and Cambridge rac 


For some reason or other, the English builders 


second place, we feel 


American 


boat will be small. 


crew will 


be antagonists. is mentioned in a 
casual 
of this year, that one of the men caught a crab and tumbled over 
into the lap of the man behind. Whether this is an ordinary occur 
rence in England we cannot say, but if it happened here in a Worcester 
race, it would not be mentioned in the newspapers as a natural accident. 
The man ir either the Yale or Harvard six who caught a crab and tumbled 
over into the lap of the man behind would almost be drummed out of 
civilized society ; his friends would blush for him, his acquaintances would 
try to forget him, his name would be a by-word, and his memory covered 
with shame. In the light of this “crab,” we can perhaps better under 
stand what Mr. Morrison (the Cambridge “coach” of this year) means 
when he says: “The rowing of the present day is far inferior to that of 
ten years ago; it has now degenerated into a scramble, although the 
Oxford crews of the last few years have been good enough to beat those 
that Cambridge has sent up against them.” 

In what we have said, we have compared Harvard and Oxford, omitting 
Cambridge, because much more is known about Oxford, and because that 
isthe winning college, having beaten her adversary steadily for nine succes 
sive years. It is not certain, but it is likely rather than unlikely, that Cam 
bridge also will compete ; and, in addition to this,fthe London‘ Rowing ‘ ‘lub, 
the best amateur club in England, has sent a challenge to Harvard, suggest 
jng that as victory over Oxford only might not be sufficient to establish thei) 
claim to the championship of the world, the Harvard crew might like also 
to beat them—the London Rowing Club. This delicately courteous pro 
posal can hardly fail to Le accepted, although, the challenge having only 
just arrived, the question has not yet, we believe, been decided. The 
summer will, at all events, be an interesting one fer all those who care tor 
aquatic sports ; and if we are beaten, we must include the damages to our 


feelings in the Alabama claims, and try again. 
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THE FETE OF THE BIEN-VENUS. 

Tk treasury of the school, when it had experienced the addition of two 
or three more “ welcomes,” betrayed a pressing distension, quite appre- 
ciable to the wise ones. One of our oldest heads, Lenoir, confided to me 
his apprehension that if relief were not afforded to the common bag, it 
would go off—that is, the treasurer would use it to marry upon, down in 
the country. This Lenoir, in our distribution of parts, has been chosen 
for his qualities to be spokesman and honorable ringleader. He can craw] 
with our petitions up to the Bureau, or he can flourish with our compli- 
the 


He is one of those under-sized youths, with 


ments up to the Professor. Yet, at first sight, Lenoir seems to lack 
graces of the persuader. 
dense, dark flesh and quick and close-set eyes, whom English generalizers 
have often called the monkeyish or skipping French. For my part, I will 
never disparage a man who is capable of Lenoir’s smile—a smile fathoms 
deep, and some five inches broad, and one of singular fineness and art. 
Perhaps this masterpiece is effective because—as I notice when his 
muscular cheeks work so as to show, as the term goes here, the teeth 
Ifere 
slight bodily organization displaying (what is a perpetual development 
among the Latin families, as a famous dentist has told me) a gorillajaw 
and horse-teeth out of all seeming proportion. 


barefoot—it is really based upon formidable foundations. is a 


When the latest evapora- 
tion of race results in a jaw, and the jaw results in a smile, who shall 
stand before it? 
talian affairs, the smiles of little men, planted upon these inordinate 


One thinks how, several times in Spanish, French, and 
and 
insatiable maxillaries, have worried considerable surfaces of the earth. 
Lenoir is prosperous enough to dress in English style, and comes to the 
atelier wedged in his trowsers and lost in his sleeves. 

“Weof Paris run after the English mode,” he has said to me sagaciously ; 
“though we can only hope for a success of caricature. Would any one 
take me for a petit erevé of Pe-ca-de-le? 
It is but a piece of bad historic art. 
Do you suppose Piloty’s Romans look as the Romans really looked ? 


But, after all, what will you have ? 
Our masters have no better success, 


Would an Antwerp burgher of the fourteenth century acknowledge the 
best archeology of Leys or Tissot? No. 
This is the philosopher who, clambering upon a stout easel, proposes an 


Translation is travesiy.” 


investment of the public purse. 
“Respect the attitude of Lenoir!” cries the nearest student; “he is 
a handkerchief like the man with a signal in Géricault’s ‘ Mé- 


waving 


duse. 


The handkerchief was a paint-rag. The appeal interrupted a favorite 


game. School was done, and the model was hastily transforming himself, 
by a fatal assumption of clothing, from a Greek aristocrat to a miserable 
beggar of the century, and the liberated spirits of the studio, bestriding 
stools which they caused to gallop, were performing “the Metopes of the 
Parthenon.” 
these doughty quadrupeds, at the pace of snails, but with a pantomime 


Two lines of cavalry, meeting in profile, were charging on 
indicating the stermiest velocity. The miserably slow approach, while 
the warriors kept up faces of martial satisfaction, and one seemed to rear, 
and another to lose his hat in the gale, was always a torture of drollery ; 
and this was only augmented when, to stop for the oration, the opponents 
brought up in a hard trot, bearing back on each other, and pitching in 
their saddles with harrowing violence before they could halt. 
The wooden clatter ceased, and the studio consented to listen. Lenoir, 
with an ease indicating his relations of trust and confidence with his eom- 
rades, described the late magnificent operations of the academic Bourse, 
and announced an accumulation worth about two frances to each of us. He 
proposed a féte—an afternoon in the suburbs, to wind up with a smetelot 
supper. His speech was made with a pleasant oratorical readiness, and 
was not without a few of those echoes from Latin literature and thos 
scraps or parodies of the French classics which constantly give a certain 
air of style and civility to colloquial humor in this country. 
like Musset’s “Enfant du Siécle.” A few years ago the type would have 
been different ; the studio orator would have formed himself upon 
military hero from Dumas, or imitated the dogmatism and antithesis of 
Hugo, to an audience smoking the clay pipe and wearing the hair docked 
dUAbelard. As Lenoir used considerable gesture, the youths at his back 
fell to imitating him, with studious gravity and boundless exaggeration, 
until the infection spread, and every one in the room moved to the same 
wires, each body bending and all arms shooting parallel ; the 
speaker finished his address without discomposure or any moderation of 


He spoke 


some 


while 


Nation. 
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his action. The 
solemn joy of the audience was then expressed by what we calla Te Dewm. 


The motion for a féte was carried nemine contradicente. 


A fragment of an easel forming a large cross was borne along by Blane, as 
priest, in a white blouse. This garment is in great demand as a scenic 
costume, and happy is the participant in a studio Ze Dewm who can find 
one to borrow; though a trifling solecism in one’s ordinary way of dress 
ing affords an acceptable substitute. The choir of rich young voices, 
slowly chanting “ La Femme du Sergent,” or something equally improving, 
to melancholy anthem music, creeps about the room at the heels of the 
priest. It is his duty to diversify the route by every possible vaguary, 
winding amongst the furniture, mounting or jumping a succession of 
stools, etc., always trailing after him his ribbon of white-stoled choristers 
without intermitting the gravity of the march or the doleful sonority of 


the music. Lenoir brought up the rear of this procession, likewise in a 


color suitable to his name; draped in a black surtout belonging to the 


tallest student, and scattering holy-water, largely fortified 
mitk, from the big kirsch bottle 
reached incredibly distant people with his baptism, all the 


with soap and 


iy ) 
tor g /) lie’ 


jit 
while singing 


which served him 


with much gravity and elevation 


On the day following, at a fixed hour, we recruited in front of the 


Palais des Beaux-Arts. Our number was swelled by several alumni 


honorably lost to the sehool from having passed into professional art 
Glaize and Leeomte-Dunouy, whose works sometimes reach America, were 


among these, and were looked up to with highly-relished awe by the 


scholars, the great majority of whom had never produced a work able to 


pass into the salon. Leeomte was in a red shirt, and had boots that gave 


him all the feeling of a pioneer going out to conquer a wilderness ; and 


several wore costumes more or less suggestive of hunting and heroism 
Lenoir, the orator, merged easily with us all after his special function was 


over, merely turning up when there were tickets to buy or people to 


address. 
} 


How daring and superb it seemed, the vacating school at the first 


recess, leaving our class-room in solitude during study-hours! How we 


enjoyed our range and freedom! What incidents we found as we trooped 


off, past the Place de la Bastile, to take Jar places at the Embaread?re de 


Lyon! Old Madame Fleuron, publicl frying potatoes in her tiny bewtig 


was amazed to received simultaneous protestations of love from a crowd of 


suitors that completely darkened her window. She expressed her coyness 


by means of a dish of cold water that stood at hand; it was calming, and 


hurt nobody. ‘The carter, hauling stone towards the Mayvas prison, must 


have been stupefied to see the whole troop follow him selemnly, with 


their hats in their hands, as if his cart were the hearse 


containing the 


their joint affection. Blane, snatching the white blouse again, 


object of 
passed on ahead, walked beside him in a ghostly manner, and repeatedly 


fhe man regarded him like Sancho look 


blessed him with two fingers. 
ing at Don Quixote. 


The inhabitants of Paris disdain too much, and strangers ignore 
entirely, the charming peninsula formed by the Marne with the Seine on 
the eastern side of Paris. Here the former stream, approaching and re 


treating from and again approaching the woods of Vincennes, essays on a 
smaller scale the doublings and coquetries which the Seine uses in making 
for the forest of Saint Germain. In this Vincennes region you have the 
clean subw: San villages nearly touching each other, their limestone houses 
forming pale silhouettes against the soft hillsides. The ethereal ash and 
poplar trees, rising in lines like the traceries of cathedral windows or ga} 
leries, now branch into the most tender and most immaculate green, fit for 
the robe of Beatrice. And there is constantly some double of one of the 
rivers to cross, in a preposterous flat-boat like a bread-tray. 

Through this serene Watteau-landscape, after disembarking at a little 
station halfburied in its proper garden, we tramped for a long afternoon 
We were French, and therefore, of course, we were poor-spirited and unin 


ventive. We insulted no passer-by, made no more unseemly noise than 


some pretty strong choruses, hurt nobody, had no fights among ourselves, 
and broke nothing except the violin of a wandering Italian, whom we 


incited to coax more music out of his shell than it was capable of; the am 
bitious instrument burst in the attempt to please us, and we collected its 
value Ives. We had one good game of ball, and a rather 


among ours¢ 


Olympian foot-race. These exercises seemed to kindle our enthusiasm for 
the matelote. 
It was a glorious mess of fish, floating and steaming in a bath of greasy 

Whik 


Lenoir was despatched to invite the tuneful stranger to share our dessert 


wine. » discussing it, we heard a good tenor voice in the next room. 


The voice soon entered, latent in the person of a little dark, curly, grim- 
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wing, suburban bourgeois. He found all the banqueters got up like 
Egyptians of old, the heads all swathed in napkins folded to resemble the 
cap of the Sphynx, and wine-bottles, like the crown of Sesostris, leaning 


- 
| 
| 


backward from every fifth occiput. He bowed, puzzled, and was soon | 


made at home and set to sing. Lo! he chose the unlucky air from “ La 


Dame Blanche,” “ Ah, quel plaisir d’étre soldat.” The sentiment of this 
romance is now detestable to young France, and we were obliged to cover 
his performance with a chorus of our own. This could not be done, of 
course, noiselessly. We sang Musset’s fine growling chorus, “ Nous l’avons 
eu, votre Rhin Allemand,” so patriotically and well that an invitation came 
from the gendarmerie to display our uncommon vocal powers in some 
other place. The “soldat” got him to a high window, and pursued our 
departure with his odious refrain. We groaned. Somebody came to the 
door to see us off, bearing a large kerosene lamp. An enthusiast among 
ui ran lightly up and blew it out, receiving some applause for the sup- 
posed witticism. 

That poor joke suddenly placed us in the exquisite darkness of an April 
evening. The broad meadows spread far on either side the Marne, 
touched with a kind of fluctuating green. The trees lay traced against 
the sky, each surrounded by a cone of young leaves, like the flame around 
a taper. The hills were purplish and dark. Lenoir was thought to ex- 
press completely the whole scene by saying, with rapture: “ It is a Dau- 
bigny.” 


Correspondence. 


HERBERT SPENCER AND THE EXPERTS. 
To THB Eprror OF THE NATION: 

Srr: In your comments on H. H.’s letter in your issue of yesterday, you 
try to show that H. H. fails in proving what he expressly disclaims all in- 
tention of proving, and what no one cares to prove. 

Neither with your critic nor with H. H. is it a question whether Mr. 
Spencer is an expert or not. The question is whether Mr. Spencer, as a 
philosopher, is “ scoffed at” by experts or not. If your critic “did not in- 
tend to speak disrespectfully of the only reputation claimed for Mr. 
Spencer "—that of a philosopher—he must be himself an expert in the art 
of putting into practice Talieyrand’s definition of language. He tells us in 
plain English that Mr. Spencer will do well enough for the “ general pub- 
lic,” but that ,‘ chemists and physicians” are “ disposed to scoff at the new 
light.” 

This remark comes under the class which you have elsewhere so hap- 
pily and judiciously characterized as the “little dig.” It means just this: 
People who are not sufficiently instructed to be able to distinguish the 
genuine from the spurious, regard Mr. Spencer as an eminent philosopher ; 
while those who are competent to pronoance an opinion on scientific sub- 
jects, regard him only as a fit object of derision. 

Your critic thus raises a question of fact, which H. H. conclusively 
answers by showing that at least four gentlemen of vast special knowledge 
regard Mr. Spencer as a great philosophic thinker. Among “ experts” no 
higher name can possibly be mentioned than that of Prof. Huxley. His 
testimony, instead of being irrelevant, is just to the point. When he says 
that the only complete statement of the Law of Evolution has been made 
by Mr. Spencer, he adds that he accepts the said law, and guides his own 
researches by it. He proclaims Mr. Spencer as his philosophical leader in 
his own field of study. We do not scoff at the men whose discoveries we 
accept as the basis of our own enquiries. I have trustworthy private infor- 
mation that Prof. Huxley’s opinion of Mr. Spencer is shared by Prof. Tyn- 
dall. Messrs. Darwin, Vogt, Haeckel, Moleschott, Littré, and Bain are 
leaders in their respective departments. They do not “scoff” at Mr. 
Spencer. Their more recent works are interspersed with allusions to him 
as a profound philosophic thinker. 

For the past ten years I have been very carefully observing the point 
now in question ; and my conclusion is, that it is not the “ experts” who do 
the scoffing at Mr. Spencer, but almost without exception the literary 
Jilettanté who have never received the special scientific training without 

which Mr. Spencer’s works cannot possibly be understood or appreciated. 
Hitherto Mr. Spencer's reputation has been mainly a reputation with spe- 
cial investigators—such as Messrs. Hooker, Tyndall, and Huxley—and of 
this reputation the “ general public” has within the last five or six years 
caught the echo. Aa for the “general public” having any opinion of its 
own about the merits of the “First Principles” or the “ Psychology,” I 
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imagine it is about as well qualified to have an opinion about Schraufs 
“ Physikalische Studien ” or Schleicher’s “ Vergleichende Grammatik.” 
JOHN Fiske 

CAMBRIDGE, May 21, 1869. 

[The original question in dispute here was, whether, as our criti, 
said, “the chemists and physicians, the painters and the architects. 
were disposed to scoff” at Herbert Spencer? H. H. asserted that they 
were not, and quoted, in proof of his assertion, the testimony of Dr. 
Hooker (botanist) as to the success of some of Mr. Spencer’s experi- 
ments in botany; of Professor Huxley, as to the value of the “ coy, 
plete and systematic statement made by Mr. Spencer of the doctrine” of 
evolution; of Mr. Lewes, as to “the extent and profundity of hix 
scientific knowledge; of Mr. J. S. Mill, as to his acuteness ag 4 
metaphysician, and “the encyclopdical character” of his knowledye. 
and “ power of condensation and concatenation,” and the vigor and 
boldness of his thinking. There was in this really nothing for ys 
to answer, but we did answer, pointing out that H. H. had pot 
touched the point. Mr. Fiske, begging his pardon, does not touch jt 
either; and we have only to repeat that it is quite true that the classes 
of persons of whom our critic spoke are disposed to scoff at Herbert 
Spencer, in so far as their special knowledge of their own field enables 
them to judge of his attainments in it. Whether an architect who 
disputes the accuracy of Mr. Spencer’s knowledge of the principles 
of architecture, scoffs at him as a philosopher and an expert, may seem 
important to Mr. Fiske, but it does not to us. All this we say without 
finding it necessary or considering it in the least desirable, even if we 
had the power, to diminish the force of Mr. Fiske’s testimony, or that of 
the philosophers he quotes,to Herbert Spencer’s powers and attain 
ments. ‘The general public’ we abandon to its fate—Ep. Nation. 











Notes. 
LITERARY. 

Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS announce for immediate issue a new 
edition of the famous “ Autobiography ” of Gibbon—a work which contains 
what is probably the best known, and the best, bit of literary autobiography 
in the language—the fine passage which tells how “it was in the day, or 
rather night, of the 27th of June, 1787, between the hours. of eleven and 
twelve, that I wrote the last lines of the last page in a summer-house in 
my garden” at Lausanne. The same house have in press, in addition to 
publications which we have previously announced, “ Thorwaldsen,” his 
life and works, translated from the French by Miss Luyster; “Short Say 
ings and Aphorisms,” by Arthur Helps ; Landor’s “ Pericles and Aspasia ;” 
“The Memoirs of Madame de Lafayette,” by her daughter; a novel en 
titled “The Cost of an Idea,” by Miss Alcott ; and a volume of “ Little 
Men,” by the same author, to match her “ Little Women.” Messrs. Lee 
& Shepard will publish a work on Alaska, the result of a visit there by a 
competent writer, Mr. W. H. Dall; and “An American Woman in Europe,” 
by Mrs. 8. R. Urbino. Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co. are to issue one 
after another with rapidity the volumes of their complete edition of 
Thackeray’s works. It is uniform with the Charles Reade set which this 
house recently published, and the publication is part of the fight just now 
going on between Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co. and the Harpers. ‘The 
latter gentlemen are issuing a paper-covered “Thackeray” at a nominal 
price, and “ Vanity Fair” appears in two forms simultaneously. The great 
novelist is dead, and loses nothing in this warfare; and the public will 
probably have at least the satisfaction of at last getting a complete Amer 
ican “Thackeray,” which is what it could not do before ; but such hostili- 
ties between two houses which ought to be chief supporters of the good 
name of the United States publishing world are much to be regretted, 
and would be altogether regrettable if it were not that possibly the 
fiercer the war grows for the right to rob the unfortunate foreign author, 
the nearer the day may be when his goods will be bought instead of 
stolen. 

—Mr. Edward D. Neill, author of “ Terra Marie ; or, Threads of Mary- 
land Colonial History,” has just put out a little brochure of two hundred 
pages, ostensibly to prove that the first Lord Baltimore’s charter for his 
Maryland colony was anything but “ one of the noblest of the works that 
human hands have ever reared, the most gloridus proclamation ever made 
of the liberty of thought and worship,” as “an able and accomplished jurist 
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of the city of Baltimore ” asserted in the teeth of the London Atheneum. 
No wilder talk than this has ever been uttered by any worshipper of the | 
Puritans; but the proof of its folly was already to be found in the pub- | 
lished work first-named, and what we have here is really the first instal- 
ment of another work, supplementary to the first,on “The Founders of 
Maryland.” Mr. Neill, it would appear, has gone on gathering material, 
and now wishes to round out the very imperfect outlines of his first volume. 
But he repeats—sometimes more, sometimes less fully—much of his pre- | 
vious account of Sir George Calvert, and yet is very far from making the | 
later sketch complete or independent of the earlier. We observe, too, fre- 
quent differences in the transcriptions of the same passage, and other evi- 
dences of carelessness not tolerable in a historian. A certain fact which, | 
in“ Terra Marie,” only serves to prove the good-will of Governor Harvey of | 
Virginia, is made in the pamphlet to prove a fresh visit of Baltimore to | 
that colony. The later supposition does not at least seem more reasonable | 
than the first. The parallel between the Carolina and Maryland charters, 
with which the pamphlet ends, proves the unoriginal character of the 
latter, and sets the question of freedom of worship at rest. Mr. Neill is 
doing good service by his investigations, but ought, in our opinion, to defer 
publishing until his fragments of history assume more interesting propor- 
tions, and can dispense more easily with the critical treatment to which he 
declines to subject them. A stricter attention to the chronology of his 
subject would also make his labors more valuable, and relieve them of 
their present undigested appearance; and he is singularly averse to 
naming the authorities whom he cites. 


—A Philadelphia correspondent writes us as follows concerning 
the bequest of the late Doctor Rush, and the foundation in the 
Pennsylvania University of a new professorship: “ Dr. James Rush, 
who died in this city on Tuesday week, aged eighty-three, be- 
queathed the bulk of his fortune, said to amount to a million, to the Phila- 
delphia Library Company, and together with the money gave a square of 
ground on South Broad Street as the site for a library building—not a 
lending, but a free reading library. The old Library Company is a small 
stock company, with perhaps five hundred members, and they will no 
doubt keep up their organization for lending, but I believe it is agreed that 
their number shall not be increased. Dr. Rush was a learned and eccen- 
tric person, rather ‘cynical,’ as people said. who has written a long will, 
full of peculiar provisions ; but his bequest is likely to be a very useful one 
hereafter. Also, last week, Rev. Dr. McIlvaine, of Princeton, delivered an 
inaugural address on the establishment of a chair of Political Economy 
and Social Science in the University. Mr. Stephen Colwell, a wealthy 
iron-master here, has long been a diligent student of political economy, 
as well as an occasional author on the subject. His “ Ways and Means of 
Payment” is a learned review of the history and {literature of the credit 
system, and he has written a great many pamphlets on this branch of 
science, and worked hard on the recent commission from which Mr. David 
Wells became the special commissioner. Mr. Colwell has collected with 
great care a large library of works on political economy—about ten thou- 
sand volumes—and probably so good a one cannot be found anywhere 
else in this country. His collection of pamphlets on the Bank of England 
numbers over six hundred pieces, and on each of the other great European 
banks—Venice, Genoa, and Amsterdam—his labors have been equally ex- 
haustive. This library he presents to the University, together with a | 
large sum of money, on condition that there shall be established and pro- 
perly endowed a professorship, and for this he designates Dr. McIlvaine. 
The money, it is said, is already promised or secured among other mer- 
chants and manufacturers here, and the professorship will begin its reguiar 
duties in the fall. The University is just now attracting a great deal of 
attention, by reason of the vigorous efforts making in its behalf. The trus- 
tees have begun a plan of endowment, with a view to raise five hundred 
thousand dollars in one fund for the general purposes of the institution, 
and already one hundred and fifty thousand dollars have been subscribed.” 





—Several reports and catalogues of public libraries, not free, that have 
reached us with this or last year’s imprint, are agreeable reminders of the 
progress which these institutions are making in all parts of the country. 
Here, for instance, is one from Skowhegan, in Maine, of the latest founded 
library of all—scarcely a year and a half old; a sort of joint-stock con. 
cern, $20 entitling to a share, or $1, $1 75, and $3 securing the privi- 
lege of taking out books for three, six, and twelve months respectively 
Its 2,250 volumes are directly accessible to its patrons, whom no railings 
a8 yet shut out from the shelves, and who are earnestly requested by the | 
librarian to remember the place from which they may have taken any 
hook, On the other coast of the continent, at Portland, Oregon, which the 
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| able quarters, which include, we may note, a chess-roomn. 


| library ; their circulation was seventy-three per cent. of the whole 


435 


citizens call Portland-on-Wallamet to distinguish it from its Down East 
namesake, is a library, now in its sixth year, with one life, thirteen hono 
rary, and 144 subscribing members, and 2,673 volumes, and (Jan., 1869) a 
debt of $11 11. Nevertheless, having passed the period when plenty of 
persons were found to lend their names but no money to the enterprise, 
the Publie Library Association is in good spirits, and has got into comfort 


People read, we 
learn from the report, about the same proportions of light and heavy lit 

rature on the Pacific as on the Atlantic coast. In the year 1868, there were 
circulated 6,398 volumes, of which 4,570 were works of fiction. Traveis, 
history, and biography came next, but at a long interval ; religion had but 
seventy-one devotees. Romances form but twenty-three per cent. of the 
Com 

ing now to the Valley of the Mississippi, we have a bulky, well-printed 
catalogue of the library of the Young Men's Association of Milwaukee, 
founded 1847. There are (1868) 2,000 members, who must pay an annual 
due of $3, unless life-membership is purchased for $50. The number of 
volumes exceeds 10,000. This institution supports itself handsomely, and 
has an elegant establishr-ent, in which there has as vet been no demand 
for a chess-room. One of the principal objects of this association being to 
furnish public lectures, it has succeeded better with them than the other 
societies, which have merely resorted to them for temporary gain. Never 
theless, 1867 marked a falling-off in receipts as compared with 1866; Mr 
Gough was engaged to speak too often, and there were losses ou other 
speakers in a course which brought Barnum and Bishop Clark cheek by 
jowl. Finally, the Mercantile Library Association of St. Louis, founded 
1846, reports seventeen honorary and 508 life members, 625 proprietors, 
1,120 clerks who subscribe, and 1,260 beneficiaries ; 29,810 volumes, and a 
fine property of over $200,000. It challenges comparison for its rooms, a 
chess-room included ; and is evidently proud of its mineral and art collee 
tions. It has also a scholarship in Washington (St. Louis) University, and 
at last accounts was searching without success for a candidate 


—Of catalogues we have two, the Skowhegan and Milwaukee; the 
former classified on an original plan, the latter both alphabetical and clas- 
sified. The Skowhegan typography is so wretched that the librarian’s 
scheme probably has injustice done it, nevertheless we are sure that he 
has subdivided too far, and will perplex instead of aiding his patrons. We 
recommend him to study the much better executed arrangement of the 
Milwaukee catalogue. Who, for example, would easily find “Sermons” 
under the head of Biblical Evidences, Interpretation, Illustration, and 
Application? This is not properly a head but a sub-head of Re ligion or 
Theology, and therefore out of place in the alphabetical order. So the un- 
initiated would hardly look for “ Letters” under E—E£pistolary Writings. 
It is properly the sub-head of History or Biography. Recurring once 
more to the St. Louis Report, we may remark approvingly the binding up 
with it of a lecture delivered before the Association by Captain Silas Bent, 
in January of this year, on the “ Thermometric Gateways to the Pole; 
surface currents of the ocean, and the influence of the latter upon the 
climates of the world.” The lecturer's theory was, that what corresponds 
to the Gulf Stream on the eastern coast of Asia flows straight through 
Behring’s Straits to the open sea about the North Pole, and if followed 
would infallibly lead there without the hardships and obstacles which 
attend any other course. A good many facts are cited to prove the reason- 
ableness of this hypothesis, and Captain Bent asserts that the Gulf Stream 
is another highway if followed to the east of Spitzbergen instead of to the 
north—the latter being attempted by the Germania in its expedition last 
year. Captain Bent has probably noticed that M. J. Lamont, a French 
arctic explorer, who disbelieves in the open polar sea, is about to make a 
voyage in a steam-yacht of his own to the east of Spitzbergen, and may 
therefore become a discoverer in spite of himself. The practice of joining 
to catalogues, which are usually thrown into the waste-basket, some paper 
of value that will ensure their being preserved, we are glad to praise with 
this example before us. Whatever may be the correctness of Captain 
Bent’s speculations, they are certainly wort): pondering and putting on 
record. 


—The English correspondent of the Boston Advertiser has recently 
been ‘making some remarks concerning the English Catholics, both 
Anglo-Catholics and Roman, which it was well enough worth while to 
make. “When an Oxford or Cambridge man goes over to Rome,” says 
the correspondent, “a loud noise is made about it ;’ but when, as not un- 
frequently happens, these converts retrace their steps, little or nothing is 
said. Their friends might be willing enough to spread the news, but they 
themselves, we suppose, naturally desire that as little as possible should be 
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heard of their latest change. 
that one has been ignorantly wrong all one’s life ; but it is hard enough 
to confess that a deliberate and painstaking pilgrimage in search of the 


truth as to a particular matter has resulted in discomfiture ; nor is the diffi 


N 


It is not a particularly hard thing to confess | 


| 


culty of the confession lessened by the suspicion that possibly one’s feeling | 


rather than one’s judgment may have been the inciter of the journey. 


| 


Our informant goes on to speak of a pamphlet—we presume, “ The Church’s | 


Creed and the Crown’s Creed” —which was not long since published by Mr. 
Foulkes, the Oxford tutor who followed Dr. Newman into the Roman 
Catholic Church, and says that it has been put upon the “ Index Expurga- 
torius,” having given great offence at Rome, and that its author may very 
probably return to the English Chureh, as Mr. Thomas Arnold—a son of 
Dr. Arnold—did, and Mr. Walford and Mr. Hemans—a son of the poetess— 
and Mr. F. 'T. Palgrave 
Sibthorpe, one of those earlier converts who went over at a time when 
every conversion made a great stir; and that of Dr. J. M. Forbes, of this 
city, whose conversion made rather more stir than that of any American 


Tothese names might have been added that of Mr. 


churchman, unless possibly that of Bishop Ives; and any one who has 
kept count could increase this list. Mr. Foulkes, however, may or may 
not recant his Romanism. This pamphlet is not the first of his books that 


has been upon the Index ; his “ Divisions of Christendom” had the same 
fate years since. Pretty much all his time since he left the English Church 
he has belonged to what some one wittily called “the Roman disobedi- 
ence,” and this last pamphlet is really not so much more out of the way 
than everything of his has been. It is as good as anything else, we think 
—and it is mainly for that reason we mention the matter—for the perusal 
of those who would like to see what is the peculiar attitude towards the 
Roman Church of several of that knot of Englishmen who, dissatisfied 
with the church in which they were born, are certainly unsatisfied in the 
church to which they went. It is they who give some encouragement to 
the “ unperverted” to think that even Dr. Newman may yet be brought back, 
and to believe it not impossible that his reply to the invitation to assist at 
the Gcumenical Council may have been really meant to bear two meanings : 
he sent-back word to the effect that the atmosphere of Rome did not agree 
with him. Doubtless this is what may be called slanderous; but it is not 
the less true that whether or not the greatest of the English converts to 
Rome ever returns, some of the men who went away with him have not 
been much better pleased with their new place than they were with their 
old, and that some of them let their experience be known. It is noteworthy, 
too, that those of the leaders in the famous awakening who staid in the 


English Church as “advanced men” 


and “ Anglo-Catholics,” seem to 
have succeeded in founding a religious school which keeps its believers 
content. The Puseyites or Ritualists are not, we believe, now losing men 


to Rome. 


—Most people used to be somewhat surprised on finding that Mr. 
Bartlett's “ Familiar Quotations ” contained nothing of Dickens’s. He has 
s0 well succeeded in incarnating typical traits and baptizing them with a 
name by which we remember them at once as traits and individuals—as 
when we think of creeping ‘umbleness as Uriah Heep—and has given us 
sO Many expressions so universally known, that it was strange to most of us 
not to find them among the familiarly quoted. Mr. Bartlett seems to have 
thought so too, and in the latest edition of his book Dickens figures with the 
rest. Looking over the last volume of the “ Globe Edition ” of Dickens’s 
works, we came on an “ Index of Fictitious Places, Popular Sayings, ete.,” 
which certainly we think vindicates the great humorist’s claim to a place 
among the makers of household words. “ A demd, damp, moist, unpleasant 
body ” and “ gone to the demnition bow-wows,” are about as surely familiar 
as they are quotations; and if this is denied, there is just before them 
‘“ Barkis is willin’,” and just before that—a contribution from Mr. Swivel- 
* What le@rks ” we had thought to be known only to us, 
and to us only as having among our acquaintances a persistent quoter 
of it, 


but 


ler—* the balmy.” 


rather than as observers of the general literature of quotation ; 
its presence here is evidence in its favor. We cannot speak so 
favorably of “Oh my lungs and liver” from David Copperfield; nor of 

Vil my head” but there is the immortal 
‘Please, sir, 1 want seme more” of that young workus; and Cousin 
Feenix’s “ Not to put too fine a point on it;’ and Mr. Mantilini’s “ One 
demd horrid grind ;” and old Joey Bagstock’s “ Tough, sir, tough, and 
de-vilish and Captain Bunsby’s “Overhaul your catechism ;” 
and the same authority’s remark that “the bearings of this obserwa- 
tion lays in the application of it;’ and Mr. Piekwick’s “ Pickwickian 
Mr. Micawber's “ In case anything should turn up ;” and poor 
Stephen Blackpool's “It’s a’ a muddle ”—the only one of these more 
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recollectable bits of Dickens which is not of a comic character. After all. 
however, to run through the other index, “ A General Index of Chay 
ters and their Appearances,” we come more plainly upon the root of ¢] 
surprise we have spoken of. There is the long bead-roll of names—near}y 
a hundred pages of pretty fine print—from the African Knife-Swallower. 
a member of Mr. Crummles’s company, down to “The Zephyr,” officially 
known to the authorities of the Fleet Prison as Mivins. And between 
these names are all the Wellers and all the Micawbers and Captain Ed'ard 
Cuttle and Mr. Swiveller and Master Bitzer and the unequalled Mrs. Sajrey 
Gamp and young Mr. Bailey, who thought that Sairey had the remains of 
a fine woman about her, and Mr. Venus, and hundreds more—a list that 
everybody can fill out, and which are household words in many thousand 
houses where Mr. Bartlett’s admirable little book is not yet known 
Dickens’s names, by the way, are worth a brief essay. He is as gue 
cessful a humorist of an aggravated type in his nomenclature, as Thackeray 
is a satirist in his—as, for instance, when at the end of a “ Roundabout 
Paper,” condemnatory of gossiping, he remarks, “By the way, did you 
see what a dress Lady Godiva Trotter had on last night ?”’ , 


lat 


— We have more than once intended to call attention to the new comic 
—or rather satirical—paper which has been established in London. Its 
title is the same with that borne by the only American comic paper that 
ever showed signs of living and at the same time some promise of being 
fit to live ; but as Thackeray's “ Vanity Fair”—it was great luck, by the way, 
that he did not christen that most happily-named novel “ Pencil Sketches 
of English Society "—preceded our New York journal, we need not accuse 
the English one of borrowing a title from us. The second title of Vunity 
Fuir is “ A Weekly Show of Political, Social, and Literary Wares; but 
the motto on the cover quotes from Bunyan, “ We buy the Truth.” The 
legend at the head of the reading matter says: “That which did not a 
little amuse the merchandisers was that these pilgrims set very light by all 


their wares.” The mottoes seem inconsistent with the journal's name and 
character ; and the inconsistency confounds the merchandisers with the pil 
grims. 
ern indifferentism at the modern Vanity Fair and the Hopefuls, Christians, 
and Faithfuls of our day? However that may be, the journal is not par 
ticularly successful as an expositor of the doctrine of indifferentism ; and 
certainly it is not particularly successful as representing the earnest faith 
and hope of our old acquaintances in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” It secks 
the truth apparently with some willingness ; but not, one would say, with 
over-much of the ardor that sent Christian weeping to Mr. Evangelist. 
And it is not particularly witty, though it says some bright enough things; 


Or are we to understand a subtle, satirical gibe flung out by mod 


and not forcible, but rather at times feeble ; and never is marked by anything 
like the easy superiority of power, and the keenness and the sort of contemp 
tuous good-nature, which the great first painter of the Vanity Fair of the Mo 
dern Babylon has taught us to expect of any one who takes his mantle and 
No doubt, even Mr. Pendennis would have been a somewhat 
sharper and wittier and cleverer and more scornful sneerer than “ Jehu 
—though that gentleman is not without an acidity and acridity 


his name. 
Junior” 
that his victims will appreciate—or than “ Burgee” and “ Choker” and 
their fellow-laborers. But the double nature of the paper occurs to one 
who takes up this line of remark upon it, and he is in doubt whether 
it does not propose to itself to be serious and of weight rather than satiri 
cally light. However, that is practically of not much consequence ; the 
letterpress of Vanity Fair and the ability of 
probably not have kept it alive for any length of time; and the por 
tion of it to which it owes its success, its distinguishing feature, per 
tains to satire, illustrates the title rather than the mottes, and would 
have met with acceptance in the booths and among the merchandis 
ers rather than with Christian and his fellow-travellers. 
or four months it has had the services of an extremely clever caricaturist, 
who has prepared for it a series of “Cartoon Statesmen ”—colored litho 
graphs—evidently the work of no Englishman, giving admirable caricature 
likenesses of Disraeli, Bright, Gladstone, Lowe, Foster, Granville, Argyll, 
Gray, Stansfeld, Cardwell, the Marquis of Hartington, Clarendon, Lord 
Hatherly, Lord Westbury, and Viscount Sydney. We call them the work of 
a foreigner because although most of them give us men so British that one 
might be tempted to say that nobody but a Briton born could have done 
them, still it is possible to see, we think, that the caricaturist feels the 
race, so to speak, as well as the personality of his subjects. No Englishman, 
however, that we know anything about could have been more skilful in the 
caricature of the men as individuals. The mental and spiritual trait most 
prominent in each is caught and emphasized with as much success as the 
mere form and features. The pedagogic Argyll and the fault-finding (Girey 


its contributors would 
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are said to Seales Sasi The whole set isso well worth having that creation of character as she has succeeded decidedly in depicting typica! Mas 
it is not astonishing that Vanity Fair, which not so long ago was, it is | sachusetts men and women who—embodied in this and we individual per 


id, anything but poetiahie, should now be i in the full tide of success. 


MRS. STOWE'S 9 OLDTOWN FOLKS. 4 


New ENGLAND gives this much, at any rate, of a sign of being dead, or 
in process of decay. New Englandism—to name by one word the charac- 
teristics popularly held to be distinctive of the people of the Eastern States 
_has become a matter of studious curiosity with the New Englanders 
themselves. We suppose we may take it asa sign. When the time 
shat a community’s men and women begin to paint realistically and ideal- 
istically portraits of The Deacon and the Minister; and are ready to 
explain with candor in the monthly magazines that “in that age’”’ the 
ministry of their immediate ancestors “did a peculiar and immense work,” 
and accomplished so-and-so ; and call on each other and the rest of us to 
admit that the ancestral diaconate “supplied a real need,” and even now 
“makes its influence felt in the national councils and through all the great 
North-west ’—then the time comes when it is probable that whatever else 
the men and women in such a community iaay be, whether or not they 
jold their own reasonably well at Washington and in the North-west 
—they have, at all events, left off producing The Deacon and the Minister, 
of any but a more or less nominal and unreal variety. 

We say “ begin,’ 
New Englanders have even been a little tedious—they had done it so 
long and so well—with their stories of New England life and studies 
of New England character. Certainly, we, for our part, should say the 
Puritan parson, and the Puritan deacon, and the Puritan tithing-man ; 
and the Puritan Thanksgiving, and ’Lection cake, and May Training ; and 
the Puritan “revivals,” and “ doctrines,” and donation parties; and the 
ungratified feeling for art of a certain percentage of the Puritans ; and 
the sternly suppressed desire of all but a few constitutionally benevolent and 
nore fleshy Puritans that there might be some sort of a chance in the next 
world for Pelagians even; and the civility to female Arminians of some 
thoughtful Puritan scholars ; and the not unnatural lapse from virtue of a 
few highly accomplished Puritans ; and the Puritan school-house ; and the 
town-meeting, and sewing society, and evening meeting of the Puritans— 
all these people and things have got so far into literature and history 
that one might be excused for thinking that the Puritans are at some dis- 
tance from this breathing present, and for suspecting that so common a 
literary “ property ” as New Englandism has got to be with the New Eng- 
landers, is not much more than that with them. 

Still, the descendant of the Puritans, although he may be as far in 
spirit from Jonathan Edwards as even unto the far side of the member from 
the Fifth Massachusetts District, or to the last vibration in space of a “ free 
(iallie soul” that paints; although he may have shed off and discarded 
pretty nearly all of Puritanism that made it respectable and put on noth- 
ing in its stead, is, nevertheless, apt to be sufficiently in sympathy with his 
foregoers to be an admirer of them and to celebrate their praises, It is 
usual to find that the New England poet, or novelist, or historian who 
deals with The Founders is at heart on their side. Of all the native 
writers who have taken them as a theme we recollect none of any ability 
and prominence, except Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, of whom an enemy might 
hot say, with some good hope of being believed, that they appear as if 
retained for the defence. Mr. Trowbridge, in virtue of his vivid delinea- 
tions of the utterly materialistic, gripingly mean, and cunningly rascally 
side of the Yankee nature, ought almost to go unopposed to Congress from 
Kentucky or the Blue Grass region of Tennessee. But as yet he is alone, 
so far as we recollect. There are few Quincys, or Winthrops, or Sewalls, 
or Bowdoins, or Adamses who would not, if pushed, speak of the Boston 
tast-wind as “bracing,” and maintain that this country not only has not 
gone West yet, but won’t go and can’t go till after the Hoosac tunnel is 
finished. And Mrs. Stowe is certainly rather of their mind than of Mr. 
T rowbridge’ s. 

Her book, though it is called a novel, is better to be described 
as a series of pictures of life as seen from the kitchen, and best- 
room, and barnyard, and meadow, and wood-lot of a Massachusetts 
parsonage of the pre-locomotive days. So far as it is a novel, “Oldtown 
Folks” cannot be said to call for remark except from those whose duty it 
may be to point out defects of literary workmanship. Such persons will 
discover matter for fault- finding throughout the book. There is none of Mrs. 
Stowe’ Chetan that we know in which she has not failed as er in the 
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son—have been under her observation ever since she began to observe, and 
whom she puts before us as she has seen the outside of them, and not as she 
For example, so far as it goes, the Miss Ophelia of 
is excellently good. 


has tried toimagine them. 


“Unele Tom's Cabin ” To be sure it is a Miss Ophelia 
who was not born, as a certain other Ophelia was, but was made up, fora 
Almiras 
and Aunt Hannahs and Miss Maranthas; but nevertheless, though it does 
not give us a person, it gives us the differentia of a class, and gives them 
pictorially and vividly, and is as much to be commended as an individual 


ized generalization as any of the similar generalizations which do duty as 


Mrs. Stowe’s human beings. But the Uncle Tom of the same story is as 
weak as the Miss Ophelia is strong. So in this story, nothing could 
be much better in its way than Mrs. Stowe’s picture of the village 


do-nothing, Sam Lawson—whose do-nothingness is perhaps a little too 
much insisted upon—a being with whom every observer who knows 


New England villages is perfectly familiar in one or another incarnation 


of him, and whose ‘traits lie upon the surface crying to be drawn 
But no ‘prentice hand would do much worse work than Mrs, Stowe’s 
picture of Horace Holyoke. The entirely needless mistake is made, 
too, of putting the whole stery into the mouth of this person, who has 
a deal too much to do to look like a man in his own place in the story 
without having it imposed on him to think and talk like a man 
about men’s and women’s acts and thoughts and feelings, While 
he is young he is not a boy but a little dreamy female, and as he 


grows on to the age and past it when the human character becomes 
distinetiveness— 
male or female, he becomes a more or less unsuccessful simulacrum of 
Mr 


Mrs. Stowe 


distinctively—and with an obvious as well as a real 


a 
man, except when he is a more or less unfeminine woman 
the other hand, 
reasonably well ; 


Avery, on 


who is minister rather than man, gets on with 


she knows the ministerial type so far as a spectator can ; 


and soshe does well, too, with Mr. Jonathan Rossiter, who is not man so much 


as he is a schoolmaster of the old New England academy sort. Harry 
Percival, however, who is nothing New Englandish, but is to serve as the 
chief male figure of the novel, is destitute of sex or personality—a vaguely 


outlined prig. 


In “Oldtown Folks” we not only have no male personages 
with a real existence of their own as individual men, but we 
have no such personages at all, whether male or female. There 


is nobody who has read half a dozen stories of New England life who was 
not long since made acquainted with several little bores, if we mav call 
them so, who are Miss Tina Percival under other equally well sounding 
names, They are all imported, or at least the children of foreign parents ; 
and usually there is a difficulty about their mother’s marriage certifi 
cate. They generally 
there is a Roman Catholic 


are Episcopalians point of religion, though 


variety of frequent cultivation. They all have 
an inborn knack of arranging wild-tlowers in tumblers and tin things, 
and mostly they remember a cathedral and an 
They 


relatives or strangers, who wake 


dimly organ, or else a 
gallery of oil-paintings. 
the them up at five or 
half-past five in the morning, put them into tires made out of towelling 
stuff, cut ¢ off them, 


and make them wash dishes or saw wood } 


usually fall as orphans or half-orphans into 
hands of distant 
“mat of curls” take away a worn locket from them, 
before it is light. They are 
generally beaten severely, and taught not that they have a living Father 
in heaven, but that everybody is born in sin, and that only an inconsider- 
able number of persons are ever regenerated and saved. In their child 
unpardonable sin, so morbid has such 


Mostly they would net grow up if their mothers 


ish way they try to commit the 


teaching made them. 


did not, as it seems to them, appear to them at night. Thev how- 
ever either run away and find a friend who teaches them two or three 


European languages, and shows them prints of statuary and a Madonna, 





or else they twine themselves round the hearts of their oppressors, and 
bring light and color and caprice and tasteful curtains into the gloom of 
the farm-house life ; and they very often end by accepting the ( 


joining the church ;” 


‘ambridge 


Platform and “ but if they do this, they always miti 


gate the severity of Calvinistic theology by mingling with the creed some 


mild views, at the presentation of which the Andover-bred clergyman 
shakes his head, but which he cannot find it in his heart to condemn 


utterly. 
Another light-and-color person who serves to contrast ‘vith the God 
| fearing, bleak narrowness of moral New England, is the Aaron Burr sort 
| of a man. he 


Intellectually he is showy and brilliant, rather than solid ; 
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is spiritually dead, though his uncle or grandfather was a light in theology ; 
morally he is corrupt, because of the literature of the French Revolution ; 
personally he is a model of that beauty which fascinates women ; and he is 
a master of the courtly elegance so new and captivating to the well-read 
but simple-mannered village girls. He endangers the reputation of some 
of the female characters of the story, and has had a former mistress in 
Havre or on the shores of a beautiful Swiss lake ; but he never ends well, 
though even after his disgrace some of the ladies keep letters of his ; and 
no one knows—because there are secrets into which we may not pry— 
whether in the hours of the autumn night tears will not be often shed 
from weary eyes upon the treasured, faded pages, yellow, worthless, like 
magician’s gold. 

The old negro servant, with his fiddle ; the three or four ministers who 
hold respectively with Edwards, Mather, Arminius, or the gracious New 
the deacon who is a pillar of the church and a mainstay of the 
pastor, and the deacon who quarrels with the preaching ; the maiden aunt, 
who isa Martha in the household, and the wedded aunt, who is a Mary ; 
the merry boy, who makes faces in meeting time, and the thoughtful boy, 
who reads his grandmother’s books ; the sceptical but cultivated woman, who 
thinks deeply of free-will and the divine sovereignty—all these and other 
people that we could name are such old acquaintances of the reader, and, 
as a rule, they all are put through a course of incidents so time-worn, that 
he must be a most patient reader if he is not by this time inclined to beg 
for fresh fields and new men and times. 

But as to the book which has suggested these reflections rather than 
been the subject of them, we may say that a poorer story would be re- 
deemed by the admirable Sam Lawson, and the vigorous writing—h umor- 
ous, and kind-hearted, and shrewd—which describes some of the lesser per- 
sonages and many of the scenes. 


Testament ; 
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MRS. BLACKWELL'S STUDIES GENERAL SOIENCE.* 

“ STUDIES in general science ” have not hitherto been made; not even 
the investigations into the correlations of forces can claim so lofty a title 
The name of this book, then, will not be so attractive to people who know’ 
what has actually been done as to those who entertain the “ anti-aristo- 
crat” idea that such matters are as well to be treated by one American 
citizen as another, and that a great deal of nonsense is talked concerning 
“ professional study ” of this and that. There will be a similar difference 
of opinion concern'ng the style of the writing. On every page are such 
phrases as the “almost rational co-ordinations of crystallogenic forces,” the 
“ quantitative basis on which to effect an exchange of qualities,” “ intensive 
properties not extensively equalized in different minds,” “a more distinctly 
intelligent apprehension of many contingent circumstances,” an “ appetency 
for remembering, co-ordinated with objective stimulants,” “the mind’s 
static phases of existence,” “ the subjection of all quantitative values to the 
sublime laws of qualitative value,” “sentient but irrational natures, consti- 
tuted according to sentient or qualitative principles, co-ordinated with 
mathematical ones—all alike incomprehensible to the irrational natures 
themselves.” 

The author disclaims, in the preface, all “pretensions to a practical 
scientific knowledge ;’ and, in point of fact, we cannot detect in these 
studies very much acquaintance with the subjects to which they relate. 
For example, page 287 informs us that Lavoisier invented the balance ; the 
authority of Mrs. Agassiz’s “ Journey in Brazil”’ is adduced for the state- 
ment that many insects make their own bodies the measure which aids 
them in constructing some of their combs; but our student of general 
science remarks that “ one has yet to be shown how the round softness of 
the bee can be a very accurate mould for her angular cell, so rigidly mathe- 
matical in all its proportiofis”—a sentence which must be hazarded in 
complete ignorance of the original works to which Mrs, Agassiz alludes, 
Tt has been conclusively shown that the regularity of the honey-bee’s cell 
is not at all of “rigidly mathematical” nor of “mathematical” accuracy, 
and the manner in which a moderate degree of regul. ‘ity is attained has 
been well explained. We are told that “ psychologists all admit that self- 
consciousness is an immediate perception.” Yet De Blainville and Comte 
are afterwards spoken of with an air of familiarity. We learn, also, that 
‘no one ever doubted that his horse or his cow could really suffer from a 
wound or from hunger and cold.” Possibly ; but has Mrs. Blackwell ever 
heard of one René Descartes, who asserted it as his opinion that brutes are 
animals merely automatic, devoid of sense and reason? Or does she decline 
to take his word as to what his real opinions were’? But then, other writers 
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both before and after Descartes have been named as holding substantially 
the same opinion—among them a certain Master of the Mint in Quee, 
Anne’s reign. 

The work before us professes to be strictly scientific ; that is, to be 
based upon experience. But there is no trace in it of any conception of 
critical, systematic, and analytical experience. We meet with such ra. 
marks as this: “ Philosophers may think otherwise—one’s only appeal js 
to experience!” And with this note of admiration the subject is changed 
—an odd specimen of truly scientific treatment. Reasoning is not often 
met with in these studies, and the mention of it is occasionally accompanied 
with expressions of disdain and impatience. “If logic can prove anything 
it proves this,” we read in one place; the meaning being, not that +h, 
matter is put beyond question, but that some doubt may hang over it he. 
cause it is only an inference. Upon page 298 we meet with the expression 
intuitive logie for the first time, and upon the principles of a logic not dis 
cursive some dicta of singular convenience concerning the burden of proof 
may rest. The following is an unanswerable argument: “ Theories [of 
such and such a kind] belong now either to the dead past or to essentia]|y 
un-English minds, who seem to be defective in matter-of-fact directness of 
insight.” “And if we were all Englishmen present,” added Mr. Podsnap. 
“T would say that there is in the Englishman a combination of qualities. 
a modesty, an independence, a responsibility, a repose, combined with an 
absence of anything calculated to call a blush into the cheek of a young 
person, which one would seek in vain among the Nations of the Earth.” 

“Studies in General Science,” let us say in brief, is a collection of fig. 
ments of the brain, put forth as scientific theories. To the author's own 
mind, this procedure seems to receive its justification fromja belief that al] 
that we know, we know by immediate perception. A main proposition 
with her—the proposition that the office of that elaborative thought which 
is usually said to “furnish us with general conceptions,” is, in fact, only 
“to arrange the representations of our imagination in such a way that the 
perception of some general character not previously known may be made 
easy ’—is one which might properly have been subjected +o careful ex. 
amination. But, even if true, it can afford no excuse for a vague depre 
ciation of thought, nor for a readiness to admit whatever presents itself as 
a perception. 

Some other psychological opinions of Mrs. Blackwell are as follows. 
The soul has both qualities and quantities, while matter has only quan- 
tities.“ The soul is a sentient atom extended in space. Its appetencies are 
forces, correlated with the physical forces. It exercises a plastic influence 
in the development of the body ; and this accounts for the fact that two 
eggs, though to all appearance quite alike, may grow into animals of dif. 
ferent species. This influence may be counteracted by physical tendencies 
to variations, especially when these are stimulated by external conditions 
by means of natural breeding. Varieties so produced, however, tend to re. 
vert to the original forms, on account of the plastic power of the soul. 
But if the variations are very great and are well adapted to the circum. 
stances of the animal’s life, and have a certain mutual harmony, they will 
then so affect the soul itself that the animal will lose the idea of the old 
species and take up an idea of a new species, according to the form in 
which he finds himself; and when this takes place, the plastic power of the 
soul is exerted in favor of the continuance of this new species, instead ot 
for a reversion to the old form. ‘ 

The day has gone by when superficiality of a certain degree was to be 
excused in a woman’s book. The solid and respectable treatises of Miss 
Martineau and Mrs. Somerville, the pertinent argumentation of Mary 
Wolstonecraft and others, the difficult physical investigation which Madame 
Seiler has brought to a satisfactory conclusion, together with many other 
such instances we do not mention, have rendered it impertinent any longer 
to pet women-authors. The worst fault of Mrs. Blackwell's book belongs. 
no doubt, in large measure to the popular orator rather than to the woman. 
But something far better might have been expected from this bright mind 


fen 





OURRENT GERMAN LITERATURE. 


AMONG recent German books, one that is amusing but very sensible 
is “ Von deutschen Hochschulen Allerlei was da ist und was da sein sollte” 
(“ Odds and Ends about the German Universities,” etc.), by an eminent prv- 
fessor. It gives an insight into the inner life and workings of German 
universities—including the interrelations of students, professors, beadles, 
university judges, curators, vacations, lectures, degrees, stipends, examine 
tions, etce.—that is afforded by perhaps no other book. Our own obsery& 
tion confirms very much that is stated; but only a professor could have 
put the things into words, The chapter on professors contains sol° 
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very odd things. One, who afterwards had an imitator, we believe— 
except 80 far as concerns the waistcoat—at Uniorf College in this State, 
is referred to, who used regularly to invite the students of his class, 
in hot weather, to take off their coats, saying: “I should do so my- 
self if [had not a dirty waistcoat on.” The same professor did not hesi- 
tate to introduce remarks such as this: “ You see, gentlemen, this book 
isso stupid that one might fancy my colleague P. had written it; but 
no, my colleague O. is the author ; it is really so stupid that I should 
like to fling it against the wall.” The days when these things were tol- 
erated are long passed and gone ; the jokes professors now allow themselves 
are mostly very mild—something like that of Professor Erdmann of Halle, 
who, in his lecture on academical studies, is said to have proved @ priori 
that the possession of a big dog was involved in the very conception of a 
student. Those who wish to understand the ins and outs of a German uni- 
yersity—its excellences and defects—ought to read this book. 
deserves translating. 


Otto Gumprecht, the highly esteemed musical critic of the Berlin 
Nationalzeitung, has just published a work that deserves the attention 
of all who love music and wish to understand it and its great com- 
posers more fully. It is entitled “ Musikalische Charakterbilder” (“ Musi- 
cal Character-pictures”’). He sketches the artistic and personal life, in a 
popular and yet intelligent way, of Schubert, Mendelssohn, Weber, Rossini, 
Auber, and Meyerbeer. As these eminent composers are looked at in con- 
nection with the general development of music, the whole may be recom- 
mended as a good survey of what is being styled the post-classical period 
of musical production. A far more pretentious publication, also relating to 
music, is “ Die Tonkunst in der Culturgeschichte” (“The Art of Music 
in the History of Culture ”), by Emil Naumann, of which the first half of 
Vol. I. has just appeared. The author's purpose is not to write a history 
of music—for he believes that that has already been well enough recounted 
more than once—but to exhibit music in its relation to, and influence on, 
the forms and laws of the development of the life of mind in general and 
the progress of civilization. A brief summary of the table of contents will 
show the range of the present volume: Book I. Music in connection with 
the other arts. Section I. The various modes of grouping the arts: 1. As 
filling time and space ; 2. Relatively to their different material ; 3. In view 
of their different relations to nature ; 4. In relation to their age; 5. In rela- 
tion to the degree of their mutual emancipation. Section II. Art in its 
unity: 1. The connection between the arts as co-operating towards the 
same ideal end ; 2. In relation to their elementary and fundamental condi- 
tions; 3. Identity of their laws of the beautiful ; 4. Agreement of the arts 
relatively to their forms of expansion ; 5. Agreement relatively to the styles 
they have developed. The subsequent three volumes are to treat of the 
“Common origin and course of development of art, religion, and science,” 
and “ Musical art in relation to civilization—amongst the Chinese, Hindoos, 
Jews, Greeks, Romans, Germans, in Holland, Italy,” ete. This is all Ger- 
man enough, outsiders will think ; but we find much that is striking and 
true. A judgment on the work as a whole must be left to professional 
students of esthetics. 

The events of 1864 and 1866 have to a large extent revolutionized Ger- 
man modes of thinking on political matters. Principles are now recognized 
as good which a few years ago would have been indignantly repudiated as 
unworthy and revolutionary. Occasionally, this turning round has taken 
place in a way that one would scarcely approve, if one attached any worth 
at all to a high ethical tone in a nation. After all, however, we need not 
be surprised that such a change should have come over the spirit of Ger- 
man dreams; for not many people are more ready to accommodate their 
principles to their supposed practical needs than abstract theorizers. Take 
Hegel as an example. Perhaps no man ever made a grander attempt to 
deduce all things in heaven and earth @ priori from the simplest abstract 
principle ; yet he has been often enough reproached with squinting at the 
practical requirements and wishes of the Prussian court, both in political 
and theological matters, whilst apparently spurring straight on, with loos- 
ened reins, his speculative steed. Varnhagen von Ense, in the book of 
his which we mentioned in a late number of the Nation, says about Hegel : 
“ Our ministers think they have in his philosophy one that is thoroughly 
legitimistic, suited to serve the state, and Prussian.” 
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as facts to be tolerated, but as developments of right.” This passage, which 


| we render literally, suggests a world of considerations to any one who has 


been accustomed to read the phrases “ historical right,” ete., which were 
once so common in tne mouths of German defenders of the divine or, at 
any rate, the “ historical” rights of rulers as opposed to peoples. Bluntsehili, 
who is a liberal, probably means more than the words quoted distinctly say. 
His prime intention is clearly, notwithstanding his being a South German 
to justify the new order of things created by Prussia; but the principle 
laid down and the development in the book is, or ought to be, a protest 
against anything like finality in the political relations of nations. It seems 
as if we might not unreasonably hope that the law of nations will continue 
undergoing modifications until the nations themselves form, in effect, a 
vast confederation of republics, in which the enlightened popular will shal! 
be the supreme earthly law. Bluntschli reviews the whole field covered 
by the term Law of Nations ; discussing the foundation, nature, and limits 
of the law of nations ; states, systems of states, and their organs in relation 
to the law of nations (e.g., rulers, ambassadors, agents, consuls, ete. ; their 
functions, rights, ete.) ; treaties; violations of the law, and modes of redress ; 
war; rights of neutrals, ete. An appendix relates particularly to the 
American Articles of War of the year 1863, which are highly commended 
for the humane spirit they breathe. 


Both jurists and theologians may find something to interest them in 
Dr. Duschak’s “ Mosaic-Talmudie Penal Laws” (°° Das Mosaisch-Talmudi 
sche Strafrecht. Wien: W.Braumiiller). It offers many striking points of 
comparison, and confirms the high estimate formed of the wisdom and 
depth of the Mosaic institutions recorded in the Old Testament. 

An unusual number of works relating to classical philology have made 
their appearance during the last few weeks; B.S. Teubner in particular 
has kept up his repute as a publisher of classical works. One which we 
must mention,‘and which teachers will thank us for mentioning, is the 
“Commentary to the First Two Books of Virgil’s neid,” by Dr. A. 
Weidner, in a large volume of nearly 500 pages. After an introduction, 
in which the author gives his view of the relation of Virgil to the general 
culture of his nation and age, touching upon rather than exhausting many 
knotty points of controversy, he gives us longer and shorter comments on 
almost every passage that is at all remarkable, and finishes with four 
excursuses—one on Book I., 755-756; the second on the founding of 
Carthage ; the third on the comparisons in the “ Eneid ;" the fourth on the 
cesura of the Heroic hexameter. The third of these excursuses is very in 
teresting. The whole finishes up with an index of matters and of gram 
matical points. Ribbeck’s masterly text is the one commended, but not 
printed. 

The theme of the next work before us is one which has hitherto been 
neglected even in Germany, where actual and possible worlds are ransacked 
for new subjects of investigation. It is the “ History of Classical Philology 
in the Netherlands,” by Lucian Miller (“ Geschichte der Klassischen Philo 
logie in den Niederlanden,” etc.) It is divided into two books; the first 
of which reviews the philological schools of the Netherlands, as, eg., 
Louvain, Leyden, Deventer, Amsterdam, Utrecht ; and touches on the prin- 
cipal philologians from Erasmus down to the present day. The second 
book describes the modes of studying the classical languages at the gym 
nasia and universities. An appendix relates to the Latin versification of 
the Dutch scholars. It will be a surprise to 1nany to find how numerous 
are the eminent names the Dutch can boast of as theirs. 

Julius Eckardt’s “ Baltische und Russische Culturstudien aus zwei 
Jahrhunderten ” (“ Studies of Baltic and Russian Culture,” etc.) is a book 
of great merit, and worthy of the careful attention of all who wish to 
understand Russia generally, and especially its Baltic provinces. The 
work is a miscellaneous collection of essays on such subjects as “ History 
of the City of Dorpat ;’ “Baltic Immigrants and Emigrants;’ “The 
Orthodox Greek Church of Russia and its Sects;’ “The Relations of 
Ownership in the Rural Districts ;’ “Ivan Turgeneff, the Poet ;’ “ His 
tory of Artemy Petrovitch Volinsky ” (a favorite of the Empress Elizabeth). 
Specially noteworthy is the essay on the Greek Church and its sects, of 

which far too little is known in the rest of Christendom. 

The contribution to the history of German theatres, given by Heinrich 





An outcome of the change in question is a new work by the celebrated 
Heidelberg professor of law—Dr. Bluntschli—on the “Modern Law of 
Nations” (“Das moderne Vélkerrecht,” etc.) Its leading point of view is 
pretty clearly indicated in the following words: “The law of nations re- 
Spects the results of history, and treats the relations which show themselves 
to be the necessary bases and conditions of the life of the peoples not merely 


Laube in his “Das Burgtheater” in ‘ienna), will be very welcome to 
friends of the drama. Laube has been twenty-eight years connected with 
theatres in one way and another; and much of the progress made in the 
technical treatment of dramatic subjects in Giermany since 1840 is said to 
be duc to him. The book he has now published contains an account of his 
efforts to raise the character of the theatre entrusted to his management, 
and numerous notices—valuable as well as interesting—of dramatic writers, 








The 


eritics, actors, actresses, plays, court officials, and so forth. He himself is 
now manager of the new Leipzig Theatre, after having been for eighteen 


AAQ) 


years manager of the famous Court Theatre in Vienna. 

A very thorough history of Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, is 
now publishing by Gustav Droysen, son of the celebrated Berlin his- 
torian. The first volume appeared a short time ago. Its author has since 
then been appointed professor at the University of Géttingen—probably 
It is based on a careful 
study of archival sources, many of which have hitherto been unused. Dr. 
Droysen’s aim is to exhibit the great Swede in connection with, and in the 
light of, the political movements of his age ; and he believes him to have 
been more influenced in the war he undertook in Germany by motives of 
policy than by motives of religion. Perhaps, as German theologians have 
overestimated Gustavus Adolphus’s Christianity, so Droysen rather under- 
estimates it. In this respect, the Swede has a fate somewhat similar to that 
of Cromwell. With this drawback, Professor Droysen must be allowed to 
have thus far produced a very valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
European struggles during the period of the Thirty Years’ War. 


partly in recognition of the value of his work. 


Dr. 8. R. Sievers’s “ Life of Libanius” (““ Das Leben des Libanius”), the 
Rhetor of Antioch, is the fruit of very careful and extensive study, and an ex- 
cellent introduction to the orations and letters of that learned, but vain and 
pedantic Syrian. Numerous notes discuss the various persons mentioned in, 
and chronological and critical questions suggested by, the works of Liba- 
nius. But ample material is collected for forming a conception of the 
position he occupied and the part he played during the reign of the 
Emperor Julian. It is well known that Libanius was one of Julian’s chief 
friends, and had much to do with the reaction set on foot by him agaanst 
Christianity. 
general position of the Rhetors and their Schools, of the education of 
youth, of intercourse amongst the educated, of public life in a provincial 
city like Antioch, of the arbitrary and brutal procedure of public officials, 
and of the entire dissolution of civil order. Ample evidence is in particular 
supplied that the higher officials were as ready to follow Julian in his 
paganism as they had been to follow Constantine in his Christianity. 

The well-known Jewish author, Dr. A. Jellinek, of Vienna, has just pub- 
lished an interesting ethnographical study of his fellow-religionists, in 
which he sketches their peculiar characteristics, justifies them against the 
prejudices everywhere cherished, and tries to account for the marvel of 
their continued separate existence. He gives us a picture of the inner and 
outer life of the modern Jew, with constant references to his past history, 
without which it is of course unintelligible. The chapter on Female 
Work contains much that is very forcible, and will awaken an echo in 
every mind that attaches value to the Bible. The section on proverbs is 
capital. Dr. Jellinek is sometimes venturesome in his statements, but is 
rarely tedious. 

Oskar von Redwitz, the poet of “ Amaranth,” “ Sigelinde,” “ Der Zunft- 
meister von Niirnberg,” and “ Der Doge von Venedig”’—a Roman Catholic 
writer of Ultramontane tendencies—has just appeared in the to him new 
role of novelist. His new work is entitled ‘“ Hermann Stark: a Picture 
of German Life,” and is decidedly worthy of attention, both for its literary 
qualities and as an outcome of the writer's ecclesiastical likes and dislikes. 
We may remark, however, thet it evinces less pronounced Ultfamontanism 
than his former productions. The story is meant to give a picture of ordinary 
life. We follow the hero through all the stages of his life—we see him as 
a leader among his boyish companions ; as a clever pupil at the gymna- 
sium ; 


Dr. Sievers gives us many and striking glimpses of the 


as a duelling stadent at the university ; as a hard-working official 
in a subordinate position ; as the husband of a lovely girl; in the new 
character of « business speculator ; and, finally, as a popular pleader and 
poiitical leader. The tale frequently drags, owing to the long reflections in- 
dulged in ; but it contains many exciting scenes, and asa picture of German 
life from a Romish point of view will be sure to interest American readers. 

A capital lecture on “ Language as the Expression of National Pecu- 
was delivered a short time ago here by Dr. Carl 
Abel, and has since appeared as a small book. 


liarities of Thought” 
It is very suggestive and 
readable, and touches on a subject which has hitherte been little discussed. 
We hear that it forms a portion of a larger work which the accomplished 
author has in course of preparation. 

The welldnown traveller, Adolf Bastian, has just issued the first 
number of an ethnological journal, entitled Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie 
und thre Hiilfsiwissenschaften als Lehre vom Meuschen in seinen Bezie- 
hungen zur Natur und zur Geschichte, which promises to be of consider- 
able value. It will bring papers on ethnology proper, anthropology, pale- 
ontology, comparative psychology, and kindred topics 
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The Rifle and the Hound in Ceylon. By Sir Samuel W. Baker. (Phi). 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1869.)}—This work did not win Mr 
Baker his knighthood, and to read it after having read his two | : 


arge 
volumes on the Nile sources and tributaries, is in every way an anti 
climax. The character of an explorer and discoverer seems so far ahoy,. 


that of the mere sportsman, that we are apt to forget the connection jy. 
tween the two which may so easily unite them in a single career, How 
ever distasteful it may be to view in reduced and purely selfish proportions 
the man whom we have come to regard as a hero and benefactor of may 
kind, we must admit that the seemingly aimless and luxurious life of My 
Baker in Ceylon was, as it happened, an excellently good training for jis 
African mission—a word which we may employ without abuse, eyen jj 
not all that may be hoped from it shall really result from his appointment 
by the Pacha to go to the regions of the Upper Nile, and prepare thy. 
country for civilization. Even so repulsive an act as that described on pp. 
241, 242, with the expression of regret that he could not hang the natiyes 
whom he did, however, flog without merey for murdering one of jig 
hounds, was a necessary, if hard, part botli of his character and his train 
ing. On the Nile he practised the same severity of discipline toward his 
followers, though generally with more of justification, ‘and in {fatally 
critical moments when to hesitate or to relax was to be lost. And after 
all, this remains to be said: that putting every semblance of tyranny and 
inhumanity together, as frankly exposed by Baker in all his works, and 
throwing in the comprehensive charge which a society for the prevention 
of animal suffering might bring against every hunter, the reader will not 
be brought to admit that our author has a cruel disposition or would wan 
tonly give pain or with indifference witness pain in any living creature, 
We can say this without pretending that he has all the Christian graces, 
but with the same certainty with which, in spite of some unfavorable ex 
pressions about the negro and his capacity for improvement, we decided 
that he was opposed to slavery and the slave-trade for other reasons than 
the instability and ruin which they caused wherever carried, or thie fact 
that he was an Englishman—the reason, of course, that he was a humane 
and honest man. 

Full faith in his integrity is necessary to the acceptance of some por- 
tions of the narrative before us, and therefore to read this book last has at 
least so much advantage: we open it prepared to trust implicitly what 
is written. Nor is it surprising to find Sir Samuel as good a shot in 
Ceylon as he was in the Soudan. ‘To kill a buffalo as a last resort with 
small change he happens to have ‘in his pocket, to shoot game through 
and through at six hundred yards, to make several double shots when two 
head of game stand in the same range, and generally to be self-possessed, 
intrepid, and full of resource—this is but the man we knew already. 
What he really has to teach us is how to bag elephants, buffalocs, elk, 
and boars in Ceylon, what to consider bad luck—as, six elephants killed 
out of eleven, p. 210—what sort of rifles to use, the proper breed of 
hounds, the needful arrangements for camp comfort while on the chase, 
etc., etc. ; and besides this he can make us feel the joy of adventure. The 
physical features of the island are vividly described, and some accouut is 
given of the ancient tribes that peopled it, and of the gigantic remains o! 
their cities and water-works. The adventures related took place in tlic 
years 1847-1852, but not without occasional interruptions. 





Improved Modern Pocket Dictionary of the French and English Lov 
guages. For the everyday purposes of travellers and students, ete. by 
Ferdinand E. A. Gase. New edition. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 4 
Co. 1869.)—Though rather to be called a handy than a pocket dictionary, 
being a fat 16mo, this little work answers the usual purpose of sach abridg 
ments as a substitute for the more ponderous dictionaries of reference. l 
has, besides, the merit which should attach to all new works of this charac 
ter, of containing the latest additions to the language and the freshest 
stock of idioms, with a proportion of slang phrases that would be inadmis 
sible in a dictionary of standard literature. On comparing it, for example. 
with Spiers and Surenne’s well-known work, we find it has fuller dei 


} 


tions in many instances, as berne, chatting ; belle, rubber-game, deciding 
hit in fencing ; dormeuse, lounging-chair, ear-ring, ear-wire ; many rece! 
words, like cocote ; and numerous idioms not given by the larger dictions") 

as “c'est le chat,” for oh, yes, of course !—“ sous bénéfice d'inventaire ” (set 

ondary meaning), to a certain point, conditionally ; “ nom d'un chien,” 
“nom d'un petit bonhomme "—* tirer les vers du nez a,” to pump—* cela lui 
pend au vez,” you may expect that—* se faire tirer Vureil/e,” to require 
pressing, ete., ete. Comparing it, however, with other pocket dictionaries, 
which is perhaps more just, we find it contains fewer words than one, for 
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instance, of 1847 which we happen to have, and which, for the sake of 
making Scott’s works intelligible to the French, even goes so far as to em- 
{nglish portion. 


body a Scotch glossary with the 


The N 


ation 


mend the dictionary 


But then, Gase omits | clearly printed. 


unnecessary words, and his definitions and illustrations are so much the | 


more copious. 


found in Gasc. 


The plan of the latter has many excellent features. 
words for which there is no French equivalent, such as ‘ cricket’ (game), 


valentine ’ (letter),” etc. ; also “ 


inconvenience of this is not great, since the word may generally be found | 
with its accent in the English-French portion by means of some one of the 


Thus, under the word care, in the English-French portion, 
the older dictionary gives but two examples against sixteen which are 


every barbarous word from the dead lan- | 
guages, of which there is a good duplicate either in French or in English ;” 

and verbal adjectives which have not acquired a meaning distinct from 

those given under the verb of which they were participles. 
is neglected, except that certain signs before words indicate the liquid | 
sound of gn, U, and U/, the aspirated /, the two sounds of qv, ete. 

ical and personal proper names are distributed through the text. 
bering that this dictionary is not designed for scholars, but for readers and 
speakers, we may overlook the omission to give the accent of initial letters, 
such as é, when printed in capitals in the vocabulary. 


For the rest, we have discovered no typographical inaccura- | 
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A Translation and Revision of 8th Edition. 
post-paid, $2 50. To be published in September. 


A volume of about 600 pages 8vo, being the most complete and valuable treatise on the language yet published, and | 


By Prov. Tuomas A. Tuacuer, of Yale College. 
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are added. Omitting the Appendix, the book is not too 
difficult for Grammar and District Schools. Wish the Ap- 

endix, it is exactly adapted to the wants of those High 
chools and Academies which have not time for a larger 
book. 

it is not an abridgment of the larger ‘* Natural Philoso- 
ap Mi by the same authors, but it is wholly a new book, It 
8 simple in style and eminently a practical book, yet thor- 
oughly scientific, and giving the results of the latest dis- 
covery and research. It is sure of a hearty welcome from 
all teachers who desire a book which shall be brief with- 
out being dry, and easy without being puerile. 
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Hand-book of the Stars. Price $1 50. 
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“The Nation” Abroad. 


“A Radical journal of acknowled d t- 
aiien j 0 : wledged power and respec 
“The Nation represents the best section of American 
politics and society. . . . An able and philosophic paper.” 
WA i sary respect al to the best English 
m ev u e nglia 

journals,» zondon Review 


“The best American weekly.’’— London Spectator. 
Peg OY men of ability for a cultivated audience. 
Mali Gazette. 











—London 
“No other American paper carries the same weight in 
England.” — Anglo-American Times (London). 





TERMS TO FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 
Five Dollars per annum, plus postage, in advance. 


AGENTS. 
name Britaw.—George Street, 30 Cornhill, London, 


QlNITZERLAND.—Véréeoff & Garrigues, Place Bel-Air, | 
IraLy.—Furse Brothers & Co., 9 Piazza di Spagna, | 


Cerulli & Co.,5 Vico Satriano a Chiaja, Naples. 


& Co., Palazzo Orlandini, 2 via dei Buoni, Flor- } 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 





| 59 Wat STREET, 

ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 

THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN @& CO., 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND Nassau STREETS, 


Issue CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for TRAVELLERS, available in all the PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE WORLD. 


ALBO, | 


TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money made to 
EUROPE or CALIFORNIA, on favorable terms. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





Ss. Gc. & C. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 

BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New York. 


28 State Street, Boston. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JOSEPH M. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8. COURTS. 
UTICA, N. Y. 
AUDLEY W. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8. COURTS. 








Insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Prine Street, New Yorx, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


iia ee “4 pasate Walt Cott LE CRIES 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 
Issue circular notes and letters of credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of Europe; also commercial credits. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 
L. P. MORTON, BURNS & CO., 
72 Old Broad Street, London. 


OLMSTED, VAUX & CO., ! 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
The undersigned have associated under the above title 

for the business of advising on all matters of location, and 

of furnishing Designs and Superintendence for Buildings 
and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 

Works, including the Laying-out of Towne, Villages, Parks, 


Cemeteries, and Gardez. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
110 Broadway, CALVERT VAUX, 
New York, January 1, 1866. FRED'K C. WITHERS. 


VAUX, WITHERS & CO., 


ARCHITECTS, 


110 BROADWAY. 


RUSSELL STURCIS, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 





} 57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

B ae ; aera 
| GEORCE E. WARING, Jr., 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER, 


Ogden Farm, Newport, R, I. 





; 
Attention given to Land-draining; the Construction of 


Farm Buildings, Eo Earth-Closets; the Renovation | 
of Worn-out Lands; Road-making, ete. 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
CLAVERACK, N. Y., 
Will be opened for Summer Boarders on Monday, July 5. 
Special terms to large families with children. Address 
REV. ALONZO FLACK. 


“HOME FOR INVALIDS.” 


Established in 184%, by E. E. DENNISTON, M.D., at 
Springdale, Northampton, Mass. Number limited to 
thirty. 

Revanscns—Boston : Jacob Bigelow, M.D.; Edward 
Reynolds, M.D.; John Homans, M.D.; H. J. Bigelow, 
M.D. Brooklyn: C. L. Mitchell, M.D. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT OF YALE COL 
LEGE offers to young men advanced systematic educa- 
tion in MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, and NATURAL 
SCIENCE, with FRENCH and GERMAN, 


The Annual Report will be sent on application. 


~ HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital, - - - $400,000 00 
Surplus, Jan, 1, 1869, 250,682 28 


Total Assets, @ = = = $650,682 28 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I, REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


T. G. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DESKS, 


AND OFFICE FURNITURE, 
176 FULTON STREET, 
Opposite St. Pauls Church, and 
107 FULTON STREET, 
New You. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE TO ORDER. 


AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 


SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASSI- 
MERES. 


FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 





SILKS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES TO ORDER. 





AGENTS: 


| EDWARD_H. ARNOLD & SON, 


102 Franklin Street, New York. 


CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 


4 Otis Street, Boston 


LEONARD BAKER & CO., 


210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHASE, STEWART & CO., 


10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore, 


“RAVEN & BACON, 


(ESTABLISHED 1829), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 
Warerooms: 646 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
We are offering our instruments at greatly reduced 
prices. 








The Nation. 
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STEM- WINDING WALTHAM WATCHES. 


These watches represent the perfection of American in- 
dustry. As they excel both in principle and finish, they 
will be guaranteed to run closer than any watch of foreign 
manufacture. An examination of our large assortment is 
respectfully solicited. 


HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New Ye-k. 


CORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R. L., 


STERLING SILVER WARE 
AND 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE. 

This Company, having the most extensive and complete 
Silver-Ware Factory in the world, and employing the best 
talent in designing, modelling, and finishing, are, with the 
aid of ingenious and labor-saving machinery, enabled to 
produce in large quantities, and at the lowest prices, goods 
beautiful in design and unsurpassed in finish, the fineness 
of which they guarantee to be of sterling purity U. 8. Mint 
assay. A certificate is issued with all articles in silver for 
the purpose of protecting purchasers from imitations of 
their designs. 

They also continue to manufacture their well-known and 
unrivalled Nickel-Silver Electro-Plated Ware, which will 
last twenty-five years with fair everyilay usage. 

Orders received from the trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible deaiers everywhere. 


Trade Mark | Trade Mark 
ate for mm g) 
STERLING. Silver. | Plate. g@tsM ings, 








"We send our Illustrated Price List of 
Gorham Sterling Silver Ware 
to any address on application. 
HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Brosdway, New York. 


MARVIN & CO.’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 


FIRE AND BURCLAR 


AFES 


Are the most desirable for-quality, finish, and price. 





( 265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses: < 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(108 Bank St., Cleveland, O. 


_ Please send tor a Circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY offers a liberal and practical education 
in preparation for active pursuits and the scientific profes- 
sions. Admission examinations June 7 and Sept. 30. Re- 
quisites: Arithmetic, so much of Algebra as precedes Equa- 
tions of the second degree, Plain Geometry, English Gram- 
mar, and Geography. For further information address 
Prof. G. A. OSBORNE, Secretary of the Faculty, Boston. 





STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 


A family school founded 1850. With a limited number 
special encouragement is given to backward or timid 
vupils, and unusual attention to individual peculiarities. 
Physical culture a specialty, including Military Drill, Gym- 
—_ and 2 Ample grounds, with uilding and 

intments complete, in every respect. Boys fitted for 
Cotlege, business, West Point, or Annapolis. Circulars with 
references sent on ab eS 

W. C. WILLCOX, M.A., Principat, Stamford, Conn. 


“COLGATE & CO’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all dealers 
in fancy articles. 


| 





[June 3, 1869 














FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

My Wueetzer & Witson Sewing-Machine has been in 
use fourteen years last July, and I have the two needles— 
one coarse and one fine—which I got with the machine. I 
have used it in sewing from the thickest cloth to finest 
fabric, and binding shoes. It works as well to-day as 
ever, and I would not change it for any other in use. 

Mt. Vernon, Ohio. Mrs. C. H. Baseuan. 


PHENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, 
Offices, 12 and i4 Court Street, 
PHENIX BUILDING, nearly opposite City Hall, 
And 173 Broadway, 





New York. 





INSURES AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE, OCEAN MARINE 


AND INLAND NAVIGATION AND TRANSPORTA- 
TION RISKS. 
CAPITAL, . - : - - $1,000,000 00 
SURPLUS, - : : : 590,568 38 
ASSETS,.— - : - - - $1,590,568 38 


STEPHEN CROWELL, 


President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, 
Secretary. 


WM. H. VAN VOORHIS, 
General Agent. 


FREEMAN & BURR, 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES 


REMOVED TO 


138 and 140 Fulton Street, New York 
(BETWEEN BROADWAY AND Nassav). 


GPRING PUEre AND OVERCOATS 
every novelty of style. 
GPRING SUITS AND OVERCOATS 
In every variety of material. 
GPRING & SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 
J ng Overcoats of Water-proof. 
SPRING SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 
Spring Overcoats of Scotch Tweed. 
Spring SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 
x ag Faery of English Melton. 
Pars G SUITS AND ATS. 
Overcoats $6, $8, $10. 
GPRING SUITS AND OVE 3CO TS. 
Suits in Cashmeres and Flannels. 
GPRING SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 
Suits in Silk Mixtures and Tricots 
GPRING SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 


Suits in Scotch Tweed 
GPRING SUITS AND OVERCOATS, 
GPRING SUITS A 


Suits in “RD Meltons. 
D OVERCOATS. 
Suits in Linen Drills and Ducks. 
SPRING Le sth AND aT 
ts $12, $14, $15, $20 to 
Grane | SUITS for BOYS mg YOUTH. 
me and Schoo 
QPRING SUITS for BOYS ‘and YOUTH. 
Boys’ and Youth's 


Dress S 
GPRING SUITS for BOYS r~ YOUTH. 
: The most useful and becoming styles. 
YOUTH. 


QPRING SUITS for BOYS an 
The Bismark and Garibaldi Suit. 

pPamne | nt for BOYS and YOUTH. 

ed and Embroidered Suits, 

GPRING’ 








T|D 


4 


SUITS for BOYS and YOUTH. 
Boys’ Linen and Marseilles Suits, 

GPRING SUITS for BOYS and YOUTH. 

K Boys’ Suits $6, $8, $10, $12, $15 to $20. 

NEW RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, PRICE 
LIST, and SAMPLES OF GOODS mailed free on applica- 
tion. Gentlemen in all parts of the country are ordering 
clothing direct from FREEMAN & BURR with entire 
satisfaction. Perfect fitting guaranteed in all cases. 


FREEMAN & BURR 
REMOVED TO 
138 ap 140 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 





—_—— 


BROTHERHEAD LIBRARY, 
129 East Seventeenth Street, neer Irving Place. 
Catalogues now ready of 23,000 volumes — English, 


French, and German. ew books and periodical 
and home, constantly received. i spits foreign 


INTERESTING TO LADIES. 

My Grover & Baker machine has been in constant 
daily use, excepting Sundays, for the past twelve years, and 
it has never needed theslightest repairs. It has been used 
on all kinds of sewing, and has always given perfect satis. 
faction. I believe the Grover & Baker to be far superior 
to any other machine both as regards the quality of the 
work it performs, and the little trouble it requires to 
operate it and keep it in order.—Mrs. EZ. W. Hough, 35 
Bond Street, New York. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE Co. 








New York, January 26, 1869. 
Oa ee Stns ge has Ee 
ng irs on the 

December, 1 _ 

—_ Fecelved PI mene ag) gg 1st 
anuary, st December. 782, 

Premiums on — not marked wed ist Jan- Caren ene os 

uary, 1868, - 2,563,002 30 
Total amount of Marine Premiums, - $9,345,972 12 
No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks, 

ed u -}, Fire Risks disconnected with Ma- 

ne 

Premiums marked off from 1st ‘eaecua) 1868, 

to 3ist December, 1868, . - $6,807,970 99 
Losses paid during the same period, $3,081,080 49 
Returns of Premiums and e: 1,383,230 61 

The Company has the following A Assets, viz. : 8 
United States end a £3 ny ork Stock, ~ 

, Bank, and other ‘ +587,435 

scant secured by Stocks and otherwise, 2,214,100 4 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mo : 910,000 08 
Interest and —s — and ms due the 

Cae, ° - _ 290,530 08 
Premi otes ‘ond Bills receivable, i . 2,958,267 58 
Cash in Bank, ° - 405,548 83 
Total Amount of Assets, . $13,660,881 39 

Six cent. interest on the ‘outstanding certificates ot 


per 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Second of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1865 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on esday, the Second of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment and 
cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company, for the year ending 31st 
arog weet 1868, for which ye mee will be issued on and 


— the Sixth of April next. 
y order of the 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
TRUSTEES : 
J. D. Jones, C. A. Hand, 
Charles Ppa. James Low, 
W. H. H. Moore, B. J. Howland, 
ag Coit, Benj. Babcock, 

m. C. Pickersgill, Robt. B. Minturn, 
io Curtis, Gordon W. Burnham, 
Charles H. Russell, Frederick Chauncey, 
Lowell Holbrook, Robert L. Taylor, 

R. Warren Weston, Geo. 8. Stephenson, 
Royal Phelps, William H. Webb, 
oe ae pe a 

. P. lo andy, 
William E. Dodge, Francis Skiddy, 
David Lane, Charles P. Burdett, 
James Bi Robt. C. F sson, 
Daniel 8. Miller Samuel G. Ward, 
Wm. Stu William E. Bunker, 
Hi + 3 Samuel L. Mitchill, 


: at o James G. De Forest. 
. JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES D DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. _ 


Safes to let by the National Park Bank 
IN A BURGLAR AND FIRE-PROOF VAULT.—For the 
safe keeping and protection from fire and burglars of Se- 
curities of all kinds, including Stocks, Bonds, Mortgages. 
Wills and Diamonds, and Valuable Jewelry of every de- 
scription. An inspection of the vault, constructed by thie 
Bank in their new building, will at once convince all par- 
ties interested that the most perfect attainable security has 
been reached, and at an extremely moderate annual cost to 
each tenant. 

The officers will take pleasure in showing the vault 8 
application. 

Tun Nation Pass, 7% Ross Stazet, Naw Yous. 





—<— 




















